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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE debates in the Reichstag on the Estimates on Monday 
and Tuesday were noteworthy for the speeches of 
Prince Biilow and Herr Bebel. Herr Bebel, who spoke for 
two hours on Tuesday, declared that even these elections had 
shown that every third man over twenty-five was a Social 
Democrat, while the Centre and Sociul Democracy were a 
million and a quarter stronger than the whole of the 
“Hottentot bloc.” Prince Bilow in his reply adopted a 
tone of uncompromising hostility to the Social Democrats, 
whom he condemned as a party of pure negation and destruc- 
tive criticism. Their intolerant dogmatism had been repro- 
bated by their French allies. A professedly democratic party 
and an autocratic leadership were a contradiction in terms, and 
their defeat was also merited by the unparalleled brutality of 
their polemics, which he compared to the language of swine- 
herds. He attacked the Socialists for their want of patriotism, 
and described as an infamous calumny, as well as sheer 
nonsense, the insinuation of the Vorwérts that Germany only 
held South-West Africa as a base from which to menace 
British South Africa. 





According to the Times St. Petersburg correspondent, the 
Finnish Court, which has investigated the murder of M. 
Hertzenstein, has conclusively shown that the crime was 
organised by the Union of the Russian People, the leading 
reactionary Association. The prisoner Alexandroff not only 
admitted his own complicity, but declared that the murder 
was decided on by the whole Council of the Union, which 
includes people of rank and title, clerical as well as lay. The 
Retch states that the chiefs of the Union also connived at 
ontrages on women committed by its members, specific details 
of which are given in the Bourse Gazette; while, on the other 
hand,the Russkoe Znamya, though declaring that Alexandroff 
was tortured into giving fulse evidence, appeals to the “ Black 
Hundreds” to act openly. Meantime the reign of terror 
inaugurated by General Kaulbars at Odessa continues, and 
although it is rumoured that the Government intends to 
suppress the Union of the Russian People, there is no con- 
firmation of the report. 





The Times published on Thursday a summary in advance of 
an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes by M. Tardieu, the 
foreign editor of the Temps, who is better known under his 
pseudonym of “George Villiers.” It is an astonishing 
revelation of the methods of Germany at Algeciras. During 
the first phase of the Conference the Powers did their utmost 
to lring France and Germany together. Count Witte and 





Mr. Roosevelt made emphatie appeals to the Kaiser, relying, 
it is said, on promises made to them personally. All was in 
vain. On March 3rd the critical sitting of the Conference 
took place at which the exasperated delegates, except the 
Germans, Austrians, and Moors, agreed to Sir A. Nicolson's 
proposal that the police question should be discussed at once. 
The Austrian plan was then presented. Germany appeared 
to recognise the feeling of the Powers, and a settlement 
seemed in sight. But on March 10th the Rouvier Cabinet 
fell. The German attitude completely changed, as we all 
remember. Berlin tried to take advantage of the political 
confusion in Paris to frighten France. This may well have 
been legitimate diplomacy, but the particular methods used, 
if these are not misstated, were quite inexcusable. The 
German Ambassadors everywhere were told to assure the 
Governments to which they were accredited that France was 
being abandoned by all the other Powers. Mr. Roosevelt 
received three telegrams from the Kaiser in this sense. The 
scheme very nearly succeeded, and the situation was only 
saved by the denials of England and Russia and the protests 
of Mr. Roosevelt. 


The Standard on Wednesday published from its St. Peters- 
burg correspondent a remarkable secret report on the siege 
of Port Arthur sent to the Czar by General Smirnoff, 
Generals Stéssel and Fock and Colonel Reiss will have to 
meet the bitter charges made in this document when they are 
tried. General Stdssel is accused of cowardice, favouritism, 
and incapacity. General Smirnoff, who was commandant of 
the fortress, complains again and again that his orders were 
reversed or disregarded by General Stéssel, who knew 
nothing of artillery work or engineering. Yet Stéssel, he 
says, was protected by Kuropatkin, “who had eaten with the 
same spoon with him.” Stissel is said never to have visited 
the defence works except when he wished to impress some 
foreign correspondents. He changed his houses to escape 
shells, and when he could no longer keep out of range 
surrendered the gurrison. Lastly, General Smirnoff gives a 
list of the stores and ammunition remaining in Port Arthur, 
which shows that the defence could bave been continued at 
least six weeks longer. “Such,” ends the document, “ was 
the price Russia paid to preserve Stéssel’s life aud property.” 


The 7imes correspondent at Vienna sends an extraordinary 
narrative of Polish tyranny in Galicia. About a month ago 
some two hundred Ruthene students at the Polish University 
of Lemberg were arrested for rioting when the authorities 
refused to allow Ruthenes to take the oath in their native 
tongue. About eighty of these students were kept till a few 
days ago in groups of ten in cells only designed to hold four 
persons. For nearly a month they asked in vain to be released 
till they could be tried, and at last they informed the President 
of the Supreme Galician Court that they would begin a 
“hunger strike.” They acted on their word, and refused food 
for ninety hours, at the end of which they were released 
because the whole story had leaked out, and was creating a 
scandal in other parts of Austria. The Ruthenes, or Little 
Russians, have always been capable of a wonderful amount of 
resistance, though, as in the case of other people who have 
been oppressed for generations, it is often resistance of a 
rather passive kind. But the painful point in this incident is 
that the Poles, who have so often appealed to the humane 
world against persecution, should themselves turn persecutors 
on such slight provocation. So true are Cromwell’s words: 
“ Every sect saith, ‘Oh give me liberty.’ But give him it, and 
to his power he will not yield it to anybody else.” 


Mr. Roosevelt paid a visit to Harvard, his old Univer- 
sity, last Saturday, and in the afternoon addressed a 
meeting of the undergraduates. Beginning with a defence 
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of athletic sports, and especially football—so long as 
it was properly resulated—as tending to develop courage, 
the President then turned to the question of State rights 
and Federal control. He emphatically declared that 
a premium should be put upon the honest manage- 
ment of fair-dealing corporations, and that those who 
invested money in them should be amply protected. But 
those who invoked the doctrine of State rights to protect 
State corporations in their “predatory activities” in other 
States were as short-sighted as those who once invoked the 
same doctrine to protect special slave-holding interests. “ The 
States Lave shown that they Lave not the ability to curb the 
power of syndicated wealth ; therefore, in the interests of the 
people, something must be done by national action...... 
States’ rights should be preserved when they mean people's 
rights, but not when they mean people’s wrongs.” 


On the afternoon of Friday week eleven of the survivors 
who remained on board the wreck of the ‘Berlin’ at the 
Hook of Holland were rescued after heroic exertions on the 
part of the Dutch lifeboat crew. The crew worked thirty-six 
hours without rest, and at the third attempt that day passed 
a line on board by which the eleven persons were saved. But 
three women too weak to move still remained on board. The 
lifeboat crew were recalled to rest in order that they might 
attempt to board the wreck when the tide was favourable the 
next morning. In the meantime, however, a Captain Sperling 
determined to try to save the three remaining women on his 
own account. Using a “flat,” and belped by a few private 
persons, he got on board the ‘ Berlin’ and carried off the 
last three survivors. ‘Thus fifteen persons altogether, including 
Captain Parkinson, who was picked up almost immediately 
after the ship struck, were saved. This terrible disaster 
has been relieved as far as possible by the noble labours of 
the lifeboat crew, and by the exceptional resource and 
courage of Captain Sperling. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
announced in the House of Commons on Tuesday that the 
lifeboatmen would be rewarded, and that Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands, who helped in the work of rescue, had accepted 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. We are delighted 
that Prince Henry, who played a very manly part, should 
receive the red ribbon, but we fancy that all Euglishmen will 
desire that Captain Sperling should also receive some special 
recognition, unless we have been misinformed as to the 
peculiar gallantry of bis act. 


Weare glad to note that on Friday week in the House of 
Commons the second reading of the Bill legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister was carried by an enormous 
majority. The principle of this Bill had already been 
approved by the House of Commons eighteen times, but on 
each oceasion the Bill was lost through obstruction in Grand 
Committee. It is believed that the Government mean to give 
the right of closure to Standing Committees, and if so, the 
Bill should not be wrecked again. 


On Monday Mr. Haldane introduced his scheme for the 
reconstruction of the Auxiliary Forces in a speech lasting 
three hours. What he proposes is roughly as follows. He 
asks to be allowed (1) to abolish the Militia altogether ; (2) to 
create « new territorial or second-line Army which is to be a 
sort of amalzam of the Militia and Volunteers; (3) to cut 
down the Yeomanry pay from 5s. 6d. a day to Is. 6d.; (4) to 
raise « new force of some seventy-four thousand men on a six 
months’ training basis to help the Regular troops to mobilise 
and to feed them with drafts in the initial period of war; 
(5) to retain the Irish Militia, as there are no Volunteers in 
Ireland, on a special system ; (6) to form County Associations 
to organise and administer the second-line Army ; (7) to solve 
the vital problem of officering the Army by creating a Reserve 
of officers to supply the Regulars and the second line to the 
number of something like ten thousand. 


We may fill in this skeleton by saying that the second 
line is to be three hundred thousand strong, and that the 
period of service will be four years, but a man will be 
allowed to withdraw before if he gives three months’ notice 


und makes a payment of £5.—Subsequently Mr. Haldane | 


explained that the County Associations might vary the con- 





2 4 a, 
will go into camp for fifteen days where possible, though, som 
may not be able to give more than eight days, he i 
of war, the second line will be mobilised for trainin 
at home for a period of six months. The functions of re 
second-line troops will be to garrison our fortresses, to re l 
raids, and to serve abroad if they volunteer to do 80. The 
County Associations are to be composed of the commanding 
officers of the Auxiliary Forces, under the presidency of the 
Lords-Lieutenant. The money for carrying out their adminis. 
trative military work will be supplied by the War Office 
To begin with, fourteen divisions of the second-line Army 
will be commanded by Major-Generals of the Regular 


: . Army, 
but some of the Brigadiers will be civilians. 





In regard to the Regular Army, Mr. Haldane pointed out that 
in order to mobilise a hundred and fifty thousand men on the 
existing basis we should need something like an additional 
fifty thousand men. A large number of these, roughly 
sixteen thousand, would be required in order to mobilise the 
artillery. This deficiency was to be made good by converting 
the existing Militia garrison artillery and training them for 
service with the Regulars. There was a formidable deficiency 
in the Army Service Corps, and a deficiency in the Army 
Medical Corps, which he hoped to make good by the training 
and retaining of a certain number of civilians. In addition 
large drafts would be required for the wastage of war. It 
was his object to create seventy-four new battalions for thig 
purpose, but these new battalions would not add to the 
establishment of the Regular Army. They would be nucleus 
battalions, and would in peace be stationed at the present 
infantry depots. The men for these seventy-four nucleus 
battalions, though Regulars, or rather members of the Regular 
Reserve, were to be raised on a Militia basis. That is, they 
were to have a preliminary training of six months, on the 
analogy of the Spectator Experimental Company, and were 
then to go back to civilian life until mobilised, save that they 
were to be called up for a fortnight’s training every year. 





The chief details of the plan for increasing the provision of 
officers may be summarised thus. The minimum standard 
of training for an officer is to be a year’s attachment to a 
Regular unit. If, however, a man has served with credit 
for two years in the Cadet corps of his public school, he will 
be let off four of these twelve months. If next he serves for 
a couple of years in his University corps, be will be let off 
another four months, and can thus become a Reserve officer 
by only serving for four months with a Regular unit. The 
Reserve officers, when they join the Reserve, will get an 
outfit costing about £40, an initial payment, and a retaining. 
fee. Those who are liable to mobilisation will get an annual 
retaining-fee of something like £50. The officers will engage 
from year to year. Here, at any rate, is a part of Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme with which we can express ourselves as in 
hearty agreement. 





We have expressed elsewhere our grave anxiety at Mr, 
Haldane’s proposals, and our dread that if they are carried 
out they will mean a most serious reduction in our military 
strength. We may note here one or two additional points. 
It must not be forgotten that by the abolition of the Militia 
we shall abandon what we regard as a very valuable assertion 
of principle,—viz., that contained in the power of compelling 
men to serve in the Militia, if necessary, by means of the 
Militia ballot. It is true ihat the ballot for the Militia is 
suspended ; but the principle is still in existence with us, as it 
is in America. We should be loth to see the State adopt the 
notion that it has no right, in the event of a great milituy 
crisis, to compel the citizens to defend their country and their 
own homes by force of arms. Next, we must note that the 
abolition of the Militia may most seriously interfere with 
the raising of recruits for the Regular Army. Hitherto 
the Militia regiments have acted as important recruiting 
agents for the Army, and though such recruiting has been 
bad for the Militia, it has always been endured as an unavoid- 
able evil. If this machinery is destroyed, we may easily find 
ourselves fuce to face with a huge deficiency ef recruits for 
the Line, in addition to the chaos produced throughout the 
Service by Mr. Haldane’s scheme. 


cial 
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We may sum up our objections to Mr, Haldane’s scheme by 


ditions as to resignation.—The men serving in the second line | saying that we do not believe that at the best it can give usa 
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better body of Auxiliary troops than we have got to-day, and 
may very well give us a worse. It is quite conceivable 
that when it is carried out we may find ourselves not only 
@ithout a Militia, but practically without Volunteers or 
Yeomanry. We do not believe that the Volunteers, when 
they fully realise the conditions to which they are asked to 
assent in time of peace, will agree to them, except in very 
greatly reduced numbers, while we believe that the sudden 
lowering of pay in the case of the Yeomanry will almost 
completely destroy that force. In view of these circumstances, 
we are not surprised that cynical persons declare that the real 
intention of the Regular soldiers who have helped Mr. Haldane 
in the creation of his new scheme bas been to devise a plan 
which is almost certain to break down, but which, when it has 
broken down, must necessitate recourse to compulsory service. 
If we get rid of the Militia, reduce the Yeomanry to a few 
thousands, and the Volunteers to, say, a hundred thousand, 
we shall have no choice but to adopt some form of conscrip- 
tion. Our own impression is that though men may be for a 
time dazzled by the cleverness and ingenuity of the scheme, 
they will in the end find it unsatisfactory, and that the more 
it is studied the less popular it will become. If we should 
prove to be right, and if later there is a pretty general 
expression of dissent among the members of the Auxiliary 
Forces, we sincerely trust that Mr. Haldane will show his 
wisdom by withdrawing his proposals, and by giving himself 
further time for the study of the military problems before 
him. We cannot find space here to suggest an alternative 
to Mr. Haldane’s scheme, but trust that we may be able to 
do so next week. 


Space unfortunately does not allow us to deal in detail with 
the three nights’ debate on Mr. Haldane’s scheme; but we 
must chronicle the fact that on Thursday Mr. Balfour made a 
weighty and well-reasoned defence of the Militia, and insisted 
that it would be possible to reform and improve instead of 
abolishing it. Mr. Balfour also showed how great a risk was 
being run of bringing down the Volunteers in the common 


ruin. 


On Tuesday under the Ten Minutes Rule Mr. McKenna 
brought in his Bill to relieve local education authorities of the 
cost of special religious instruction in non-Provided schools. 
Under the Bill, which consists of but one clause, the duty of 
defraying the cost of this instruction is transferred from 
the authority to the managers, such cost being definitely 
fixed as one-fifteenth of the salary of any teacher giving 


religious lessons unauthorised by the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. If the managers failed to provide this one- 
fifteenth, their school would no longer be maintained 


as a public elementary school. By means of this Bill, 
which in principle confirmed the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal in the West Riding case, he hoped to prevent 
disputes between local authorities and the managers, and 
to remedy the grievances of the “ passive resisters.” 


Mr. Balfour said that he failed to detect in Mr. McKenna’s 
tpeech or his Bill any signs of the approach of peace. It was 
an excellent thing to relieve the consciences of a certain number 
of our fellow-citizens, but was the President of the Board of 
Education quite sure that he would relieve the consciences of 
the Nonconformists in whose behalf the Bill was introduced, 
and would not the measure bring into existence another class 
of “passive resisters,” people who also had consciences, but who 
did not take the sume view of Cowper-Temple teaching that 
he did? Mr. Balfour advised his followers not to divide the 
House at this stage; but the Irish Nationalists insisting on a 
division, leave to bring in the Bill was given by 264 votes 
to 109. We cannot profess any great admiration of the 
measure, though we suppose the failure of the Education 
Bill made its introduction inevitable. Would it not be 
possible to add a clause assimiluting the system of collecting 
the Education-rate with that pursued in the case of those 
rates—such as the rates under the Public Health Act—which 
cannot be enforced by imprisonment ? That is the best “short 
way” with the “ passive resister.” 


Lord Curzon, we are glad to see, has written a letter 
substantially in favour of Lord Newton's Bill for the reform 
of the House of Lords. He urges the Unionist Party to 





make some policy of reform its own. He dismisses the plan 
of merely curtailing the veto of the present House as 
assassination in a thin disguise. The only possible methods 
are: (1) to defend the House of Lords as it is; (2) to reform it 
on lines consistent with its constitution; (3) to replace it by 
a new Chamber constructed on a different basis. Lord 
Curzon argues very strongly in favour of the second method. 
Selection from the existing body of Peers could be made by 
applying the test of public service. This would be fair to 
both sides; there could be no party manipulation. In 
particular, the principle of life-peerages ought to be admitted 
on a large scale, representing such elements as the religious 
denominations other than the Church of England, the Labour 
organisations, the Indian Civil Service, und the Colonies. 
The Prime Minister might also have the power to recommend 
the appointment of a certain number of Peers in the first 
Session of a new Parliament. The hereditary Peer debarred 
from the House of Lords should certainly be free to enter the 
House of Commons. Lord Curzon’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion is a most useful one, and illustrates the advantage of 
full and free debate. We sincerely trust that Lord Newton 
will persevere with his Bill, and will not yield to any 
suggestions for unduly postponing its public consideration. 
The earlier the day secured for the second reading the better. 
We wish it were possible that our proposal to make a 
Referendum the means for settling disputes between the 
Commons and a reformed House of Lords could also be 
debated, but we fear that this will be held to be outside the 
scope of Lord Newton's Bill. 


Polling took place on Tuesday in the Brigg division of 
Lincolnshire, where a vacancy had been created by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Reckitt, the result, which was announced on 
Wednesday afternoon, being as follows :— 





Sir Berkeley Sheffield (U.) 5,389 
Captain Guest (L.) ... 5,273 
Unionist majority tan 116 

The conversion of a Liberal majority of 1,726 in January, 1906, 


into a Conservative majority of 116 in February, 1907, cannot 
altogether be ascribed to the popularity and local influence of 
Sir Berkeley Sheffield, who owns twenty square miles in the 
iron district of Scunthorpe. The figures show not only a 
falling off in the Liberal poll of 480, but an increase of 1,362 
in that of the Unionists. Captain Guest is reported to have 
said after the result had been declared that there had been 
something wrong somewhere. We quite agree, and are 
inclined to find the cause in the persistent action of the 
Government in barrying a variety of interests instead of 
maintaining their position as the national trustees of Free- 
trade. 


The King, accompanied by the Queen, opened the new 
Central Criminal Court at the Old Bailey on Wednesday. In 
reply to an address read by the Recorder, the King delivered 
a brief speech, in which he alluded to the growth of popula- 
tion and other causes which had rendered necessary the 
rebuilding of the Old Bailey, and expressed the hope that the 
new Court would fulfil its purpose by giving convenience and 
dignity to the administration of justice. He also dwelt on 
the gradual change from the old barbarous penal code of a 
hundred years ago to laws breathing a more humane spirit 
and aiming at a nobler purpose. It was well that crime 
should be punished, but it was better that the criminal 
should be reformed, and the King alluded to the valuable 
effects of the provisions under which mercy is now shown to 
first offenders, while admitting that much yet remains to 
be accomplished in the direction of reclaiming those who had 
fallen into crime. ‘The King ended by paying a tribute to the 
independence and integrity of the Judges and other members 
of the legal profession, a compliment to which he gave 
practical effect by conferring the honour of knighthood on 
Mr. Bosanquet, the Common Serjeant, and Mr. Charles 
Mathews, the Treasury Counsel,—promotions in both cases 
thoroughly well earned by high reputation and ability. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th. 
Consuls (2}) were on Friday 87—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~———- 
THE LIBERALS, FREE-TRADE, AND THE 
BRIGG ELECTION. 


Ww are well aware of all the things that can be said, 

and truly said, in regard to the unwisdom of 
exaggerating the political indications of by-elections. 
Making, however, the fullest allowance for exceptional 
circumstances and political accidents, we are convinced 
that the figures of the Brigg election constitute a warning 
which the Government and the Liberal Party will be 
well advised to take into earnest consideration. These 
figures, and those of the other by-elections held this 
year, show, in our opinion, a distinct tendency on 
the part of the electors to make a protest which we 
ourselves have of late made on several occasions. The 
Liberals won their great majority at the last General 
Election, not because the country was anxious for 
Socialistic experiments on a grand scale, not because it 
desired to take the first steps towards Home-rule under an 
alias, not because it wanted to diminish the defensive 
efficiency of the Empire, not because it desired to abandon 
any of its Imperial responsibilities. It was because, in the 
first place, it was alarmed, and rightly alarmed, at the 
dangers to which the United Kingdom and the Empire 
would be exposed unless an emphatic negative were given 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s mischievous proposals, and secondly, 
because Mr. Balfour’s Administration, an Administration 
from which the saner and stronger elements had been with- 
drawn on the resignation of the Duke of Devonshire and 
the other Free-trade members of the Cabinet, had proved 
itself unworthy of the confidence of the nation. In 
other words, the victory was a Free-trade victory, and 
was, before all things, meant to conserve our existing 
fiscal policy and to prevent the adoption of Protection in 
any form. 

Though we do not doubt that many members of the 
present Cabinet are fully aware of this, and therefore of 
the fact that they are primarily trustees for the preserva- 
tion of Free-trade, the Liberals have most unfortunately not 
hesitated to use a position won in the name of Free-trade, 
and owing to the support given by those who transferred 
their votes on the Free-trade issue, to further causes which 
not only have nothing to do with Free-trade, but which, 
if pushed as they have been pushed, must endanger the 
very existence of Free-trade. We do not, of course, wish 
to assert that the Government, because they won a Free- 
trade victory, had no right to do anything but maintain 
Free-trade. What we do assert, however, is that they 
should make their main object the preservation of Free- 
trade, and that the risk of endangering Free-trade should 
be constantly before their eyes. Instead, their duties as 
the trustees of Free-trade seem to sit extremely lightly 
upon the Liberal Party. They have not hesitated to give 
official sanction to all sorts of schemes which have 
alarmed, and which will in the future, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, still more deeply alarm, many of 
those who at the Jast General Election gave their 
votes on the Free-trade issue. That the Government 
were bound to introduce an Education Bill we do not 
deny; but we absolutely refuse to admit that they were 
under any obligation to pass so extreme, so unjust, and so 
revolutionary a measure as the Trade Disputes Bill,—a 
Bill which violates the essential equities of the Constitution, 
and abrogates the prime duty of the State and its Courts to 
protect the rights of the individual against the oppressive 
action of great combinations, whether of emploved or of 
employers. Again, they were under no necessity to 
plunge, as they have, into giving pledges to introduce a 
system of universal State-provided old-age pensions, to 
which the recipient of the pension shall contribute nothing, 
—a piece of Socialism which, even if begun on a small 
scale, must in the end result in an expenditure so huge 
that the necessary money can never be obtained without 
recourse to a general tariff. Next, we contend that 
as trustees of Free-trade the Liberals have no right 
—as we fear is their intention—to raise Constitu- 


tional issues of a most burning kind in regard to the 
House of Lords, and to raise them in the most partisan 
form, a form also which is essentially alarming to men of 
moderate and conservative views, since it involves the 











placing of the destinies of the country at the mercy of a 
single unchecked Chamber. Again, how can it be denied 
that the Government neglected their duty as trustees of 
Free-trade in proposing an alteration of our electoral 
system so patently one-sided, and therefore so patently 
unjust, as the Plural Voting Bill? They left untouched 
and would not even give a verbal pledge to remedy, 
the gross unfairness of the system under which Ireland 
has some forty Members more than her fair share, and 
yet asserted their imperative right to get rid at once 
of the far less important anomaly under which a certain 
number of men have more than one vote. They insisted 
that they had a right to deal with the "anomaly 
which is injurious to them from the purely party point of 
view, and to preserve an anomaly which is beneficial to 
them from the same narrow standpoint. Electors who 
at a great national crisis thought it their duty to vote for 
Liberal candidates because they were Free-traders, and 
did so in the belief that the support they thus gave would 
not be misused, are naturally enough annoyed to find that 
little or no consideration is now to be afforded them, and 
that it is to be assumed that all the votes cast for 
Free-trade were also cast for legislation of the kind that 
has been passed, attempted, or foreshadowed since the 
General Election. 

If in addition to what has already been done to alarm 
the moderate section of the community we are to have 
proposals for Devolution which will be proclaimed as 
intended to strengthen the case for Home-rule, and if 
Parliament, as on Wednesday night, is to record its 
readiness and willingness to separate Church and State, 
the process of disillusionment will be carried a step 
further, and those who cast their votes at the last General 
Election for Free-trade, and not on mere party grounds, will 
assuredly have been given good cause for saying that the 
Liberal Party are consciously or unconsciously—it hardly 
matters which—betraying the cause of Free-trade. 

We have always held and declared that Free-trade is so 
vital to the interests of the nation and the Empire that it 
is necessary for those who realise its importance to make 
great sacrifices for its maintenance, and to this view we 
adhere as strongly as before. But this does not mean 
that the sacrifices are to be all on one side,—only to be 
made, that is, by Unionist Free-traders like ourselves, or 
by non-party men such as are to be found at all times 
scattered throughout the nation. If they are honest in 
their views, the Liberal Party also must be willing to make 
some sacrifice for Free-trade, and must at a time of crisis 
like the present be ready to forego a certain amount of 
their purely party programme in order to help in preserving 
the cause of Free-trade. Unfortunately, we see no tendency 
amongst Liberals to recognise this fact. In their view, 
apparently, the. sacrifices all belong “ to the other man,” 
and they are to have the right to proceed with their 
programme in its extremest form without a thought as to 
the ultimate consequences of their action. If they continue 
to act in this way, we are confident that they will find 
themselves greatly mistaken as to the temper of the nation, 
When it is too late they will realise that there are 
plenty of electors who feel that Liberal legislators who 
contemplate measures which, like old-age pensions, must 
end in the expenditure of thirty millions sterling a year 
are in reality choosing a quicker and more direct way to a 
Protective tariff than even that recommended by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Cynical Liberals will perhaps tell us that they do not 
think very much of our warnings, and that as long as the 
Tariff Reformers continue to preach Protection they can 
feel certain of the support of Unionist Free-traders, and, 
indeed, of all who put Free-trade first in the region 
of politics. Such men cannot, they will say, vote 
for the Tariff Reformers, and even if they grumble a 
little, will, when the next General Election comes with 
the issue of Free-trade and Protection again dominant, 
be obliged to vote for Free-traders, or at any rate to 
abstain from voting for Protectionists. We readily 
admit that this cynical view is largely held, but we 
are by no means sure that the Liberals will be wise to 
count upon it. In the first place, we do not believe that 
the next General Election will be fought upon the issue of 
Free-trade and Protection. It is almost impossible to 
find a case where two Elections running have been fought 
upon the same issue. It is far more likely that the next 
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1 Election will be fought upon the legislative merits 
f the Government in power,—one of these 
the failure of the Liberals to Ba rao 
: in regard to Free-trade. The Tariff ormers 
og just cane talk big about Tariff Reform, but when an 
appeal to the people is in sight, say in four Years, the 
wiser and keener electioneerers among them will, in our 
belief, be quite willing to let Tariff Reform sink into the 
background, and to combine with all the other elements in 
the country which are hostile to the Government. Their 
snain desire will be to turn out the Ministry, and they will 
find little difficulty in virtually pledging themselves not to 
upset our fiscal system “in the next Parliament,” pro- 
yided they obtain the help of those Free-traders who 
supported Government candidates in 1906 solely on Free- 
trade grounds. 

For ourselves, then, we are not in any sense alarmed as to 
the ultimate triumph of Free-trade. We do not, however, 
while calling ourselves Free-traders, mean to abet the 
present Government in undermining the cause of Free- 
trade or in betraying their trust. We will do nothing 
which will teach the country to connect Free-trade with 
causes so alien to it as old-age pensions, the placing of 
Trade-Unions above the law, the feeding of school-children 
out of the rates, the overthrow of the Established Church, 
the creation of the single-Chamber system, the maintenance 
of the over-representation of Ireland, the establishment of 
a half-way house to Home-rule, or, finally, the sapping of 
the strength of the nation by a series of Socialistic or semi- 
Socialistic measures. If the country were to be forced to 
think that Free-trade could only be bought at the price of 
consent to such legislative proposals as these, our cause 
would be irreparably ruined. Instead, we shall continue 
to do our best to show the nation that it may maintain a 
sound and moderate system of government, and may avoid 
Socialism, while at the same time maintaining Free-trade. 
Free-trade and Individualism, Protection and Socialism,— 
these are the essential allies. 


General 1} 
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MR. HALDANE’S ARMY PROPOSALS. 


bbe who accept Mr. Haldane’s premisses will find 
little difficulty in accepting his conclusions also. 
That, however, is not an admission which takes us very 
far, for it was not likely that Mr. Haldane would make a 
mistake in logic. Here, as in all other matters, political, 
moral, and scientific, it is only the premisses that really 
matter. Those once obtained, the syllogisms look after 
themselves. If, then, we were able to accept Mr. 
IIaldane’s assumptions—(1) that the Militia is practi- 
cally worthless ; (2) that it is unimprovable, or at any 
rate unimprovable without doing fatal injury to the 
Regular Army; (3) that the Volunteers do not give us 
what we require, and cannot be altered so as to give us it 
without a fundamenta] change in their constitution ; 
(4) that the Yeomanry are an unsatisfactory body as now 
organised ; (5) that the mobilisation of the Regular 
Army cannot be made effective without the creation of 
a new force on a new basis—we should accept also 
his inference that a case has been made out for 
a complete revolution. Further, granted that a complete 
revolution in our system is needed, we should, no 
doubt, be willing to admit that Mr. Haldane’s particular 
scheme of revolution has some good things to be said 
for it. As it is, however, we cannot accept a single one 
of Mr. Haldane’s premisses, but are compelled to 
dissent radically from them in every particular. We 
do not admit that the Militia is worthless even 
as it stands. Still less do we admit that it is unim- 
provable on existing lines without damage being done 
to the Regular Army. As strongly do we dissent from 
the proposition that the Volunteers in the form in which 
they have grown up are unfitted to our needs, or that the 
Yeomanry require alteration, or, again, that these forces 
are incapable of improvement except through a complete 
alteration of their status. To put the matter in a more 
concrete form, we believe that in abolishing the Militia— 
for that is what Mr. Haldane’s policy comes to—we shall 
be throwing away, and throwing away for ever, since once 
destroyed it could never be revived, a most valuable 
national asset, although we have before us the alternative 
of improving it, and possibly of doubling its value, without 
recourse to any revolutionary change. Next, we hold that 





the changes proposed in the Volunteers will most probably 
have the effect of so reducing that force that it will cease 
to be what it has hitherto been,—first, a great school of arms 
for the nation, and secondly, a great reservoir of partially 
trained men on which we can draw in times of national 
stress and danger. We hold, also, that in the Yeomaury 
we possess a force of no little value which under the new 
scheme will probably suffer serious injury. Mr. Haldaue, 
in our opinion, is running the tremendous risk of throwing 
the whole of the military forces of the nation into a con- 
dition of chaos, and running this tremendous risk without 
adequate cause. 

If the Auxiliary Forces had proved worthless and un- 
trustworthy during the South African War, Mr. Haldane 
might be justified in proposing an experiment involving 
the dangers of his scheme. We deny, however, that the 
Auxiliaries proved worthless or untrustworthy during 
the war. No doubt they, like the Regular Army itself, 
might often have done a great deal better than they did, 
and no doubt, also, the war showed all sorts of weak 
places in them and brought out many blots and blemishes 
that ought to be remedied. On the whole, the lesson 
of the war, as we read it, was that it was the exist- 
ence of the Auxiliaries which enabled us to compiete 
the war without a profound disaster. That being so, it 
seems to us somewhat extraordinary to contend that 
national safety lies in abolishing the Militia, and adopting 
a basis for the Volunteers which, instead of giving us a 
reservoir of three hundred thousand partially trained men, 
may very possibly leave us with a Volunteer Force of only 
a third of that number. 

We have dealt elsewhere with the main details of Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme, but desire to point out here what it 
seems to us was the fatal line of reasoning which led Mr. 
Haldane to his proposed revolution. Mr. Haldane when 
he came to the War Office took stock of the Army, and this, 
we most willingly admit, he did in a more thorough and 
scientific way than had ever been done before by a Secretary 
of State for War. He at once noted that on mobilisation 
there is a great deal of waste under our present system,— 
that is, after the Reserves have filled the gaps in the 
Second Battalions there are a great many loose links left 
scattered about the country which it is very difficult to 
utilise fully under existing arrangements. Very wisely, as 
we conceive, Mr. Haldane determined that he ought to try to 
find some method of forming those loose links into useful 
lengths of chain. The simplest way to have done this would 
have been to have added to the Regular Army; but from 
tiis method Mr. Haldane was precluded on the ground of 
expense. He was obliged, therefore, to seek some other 
method. He seems at first to have thought of utilising 
the Militia for his purpose; but here again he was faced 
with a difficulty. What he wanted was a force which 
would be able to supply drafts for Regular battalions 
and batteries, and these the Militia under its preseut 
constitution could not supply. ‘The Militiaman enlists 
in the Militia, and cannot, unless he volunteers, be trans- 
ferred into another force. Accordingly, Mr. Haldane 
aud his military advisers appear to have come to 
the conclusion that their best way would be to create 
a new force which, though not Militia but Regulars, 
should be raised on a Militia basis. Mr. Haldane wanted 
about seventy-eight thousand men to link up his scattered 
remnauts on mobilisation, but he wanted these to be men 
raised, not on an expensive Regular basis, but on a cheap 
Militia basis. He proposes, therefore, to enlist for the 
Regular Army about seventy-eight thousand men, who 
will receive a preliminary training of six months—as did 
the men of the Spectator’ Experimental Company— and to 
call those men up for a fortnight a year during their six 
years of enlistment. These men will be trained in some 
seventy-eight “nucleus” jWattalions, there being one 
nucleus battalion for every two-battalion regiment. Of 
course it would have been possible for Mr. Haldane to have 
raised this new force in addition to the Militia. The extra 
cost, however, would have been considerabie, and Mr. 
Haldane was determined not to increase the cost of the 
Army. Therefore, in effect, he proposes to abolish the old 
Militia in order to pay for the new nucleus battalions 
raised on a Militia basis. At first sight the civilian 
may be inclined to say:—‘Is not this only a matter 
of words? The old Militia will disappear, no doubt, but 
it will reappear again in substantially the same numbers 
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in the new nucleus battalions, and therefore the supporters 
of the Militia need not bother themselves very much about 
the question.” The answer to this is that the new nucleus 
battalions will not be anything like so valuable an asset 
as the existing Militia Force, and will not be nearly as 
likely to attract recruits, since they will be without tradi- 
tions or esprit de corps, which, though impoverished in the 
Militia, still exist, and might, we believe, be developed 
with the greatest possible advantage to the military 
strength of the nation. The nucleus battalions will not be 
real military units, but mere amorphous bodies for draft- 
ing purposes, buckets into which the Regulars will be able 
to dip as required. It is in this power of dipping, indeed, 
that is to be found the reason why the Regular soldier 
prefers the new nucleus battalions to the old Militia. The 
new battalions will be absolutely at his disposal, while the 
Militia was not, since the War Office had not the power to 
break up the Militia battalions by drafting. 

Though we are not, in fact, willing to grant that it 
was absolutely necessary to provide so big a field force 
as that designed by Mr. Haldane, we may point out 
that, even it we grant that it is necessary for him 
to provide a considerable number of men to string 
his links together, there are other ways in which the 
result might be achieved without destroying the Militia. 
For example, an Army Reserve might be built up from 
which the thirty thousand infantrymen required on 
mobilisation might be drawn. If a bounty were offered 
to Militiamen after six years’ service to enter an Army 
Reserve for another six years, a large number of well- 
trained men might be obtainable for mobilisation purposes. 
Again, the Government might offer a bounty to Militiamen 
to serve with the Army on mobilisation, andif the Militia had 
been increased in numbers by more rational terms of training 
and service—i.e., six months’ training, with only a week or 
a fortnight’s subsequent training each year—this could be 
done without bleeding the force too white. Another plan 
for supplying the thirty thousand men for mobilisation is to 
be found in the service companies of the Volunteers. The 
Volunteers not only do not object to drafting, but 
like it, as it is, under their constitution, the only way in 
which they can see oversea service. Under a proper 
scheme, then, we do not doubt that the Volunteers could 
be relied on to supply the whole of the infantry required 
for mobilisation, and without any extra cost during peace. 
The Militia to supply units for oversea, and the Volun- 
teers to supply drafts. That is a formula in which we 
believe a solution for the whole difficulty might have 
been found. 

We have left ourselves little space to deal with the 
Volunteers, but must place it on record that we regard 
with the utmost anxiety the proposed terms of enlistment, 
mentioning purenthetically, however, that we see no 
objection, but, indeed, much that is good, in the scheme for 
the County Associations, and also in the admirable scheme 
for the increase of Reserve officers. We do not believe 
that men in cold blood and in peacetime will take a four 
years’ engagement, plus the obligation on embodiment of six 
months’ service. As to the Volunteers giving a worthy 
response to a patriotic appeal made to them in times of 
stress we have not the slightest doubt; but we feel sure 
that, the nature of Englishmen being what it is, they will 
not bind themselves in peace by stringent regulations, 
even though, in theory, the County Associations may be 
given the power to dispense with the three months’ notice 
and the paying of the £5. Besides, if this dispensing 
power is to be universal, why impose the regulation? The 
life-breath of the Volunteer Force is the voluntary 
principle,—the sense that a man is not tied as a Regular 
soldier, or even as a Militiaman, but remains in all 
essentials a civilian, though a civilian trained to arms. 
We hold that a force raised on this old basis is most valuable 
both as a school of arms and as providing a reservoir of 
partially trained soldiers, and it will be, in our opinion, an 
evil day for England when we destroy this in the hope of 
substituting for it a force such as Mr. Haldane has in 
his mind. We see nothing, indeed, in Mr. Haldane’s 
proposals to alter our conviction that the lines on which 
the Volunteers should be organised are the old lines of 
elasticity, and of endeavouring to get as large a number of 
men as possible to join the cadres, and to learn to shoot 
and to act in organised units. We have always agreed 
with Sir Jobn Ardagh’s declaration that he would rather 








have four hundred thousand slightly trained Volunteers 
than two hundred thousand so-called highly trained 
Volunteers, since the gain in training will not be compen. 
sated for by the loss in numbers. 

It has proved impossible to compress all that demands 
attention in Mr. Haldane’s scheme within the compass of a 
single article, and we shall have to return to the matter. 
Before we leave the subject to-day, however, we desire once 
more to try to bring home to our readers the very serious 
danger which the nation will run if Mr. Haldane’s plan 
is adopted. Perhaps the best way of making them under- 
stand this is to ask them to consider what is the present 
position of a Secretary of State for War at the outbreak 
of hostilities, and to contrast it with his position under 
Mr. Haldane’s scheme. He now feels that he has in 
the Militia a force of some eighty thousand men which on 
embodiment he can use to set free Regular regiments, not 
only throughout this country, but in the Mediterranean, 
and can also send tothe front as units. Further, if the 
Militia were to be reformed, as it might be reformed, 
and a Militia Reserve created, it would be possible to 
create a Militia Force, on the six months’ training basis, 
which would be vastly superior to the present force in 
personnel, and might easily number a hundred thousand 
men, and have a Reserve of fifty thousand to sixty thousand. 
Next, the Secretary of State for War of our thought has 
in the Volunteers a great reservoir of partially trained 
men which, if properly handled, can be relied upon to give 
him, as the Volunteers offered to give in the South African 
War, some sixty thousand to seventy thousand men, and 
men the greater part of whom could be used in drafts to 
fill gaps in the Regular battalions. Lastly, he has in the 
Yeomanry a most valuable force for home defence, which 
practically forms the cavalry of the Volunteer Army, and 
which would give him, as the Volunteers will give him in 
the case of infantry and artillery, a large contingent of 
mounted men, probably not less than five thousand or six 
thousand, for oversea service. If Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
should ever be carried into effect, we venture to say that 
the Secretary of State for War would be iu a far weaker 
position. Even if his Regular Army were somewhat 
larger owing to the nucleus-battalion system having 
proved a success—a matter upon which there must, how- 
ever, be considerable doubt—he would have no Militia and 
no Militia Reserve with which to set free the Regular 
battalions at home. Again, if, as we fear must be the 
case, the new conditions of service ultimately cut the 
Volunteers and Yeomanry down to, say, one hundred and 
fifty thousand Volunteers and ten thousand or twelve 
thousand Yeomaury, he would have no reservoir on which 
to draw. In fact, when he had used up his Regulars, the 
military forces of the nation would be left almost without 
any source of expansion, It is here, indeed, that the 
danger is the greatest. Mr. Haldane is destroying the 
expansive character of the Army. No doubt he does not 
admit this, for he argues that the Militia will reappear 
in his nucleus battalions, and that the Volunteers and 
Yeomanry will not be diminished in numbers under the 
new system. 

We come back, then, to the point at which we started. 
It is a question of premisses. If we accept Mr. Haldane’s 
premisses, we must, speaking generally, accept his con- 
clusions. Those, however, who doubt his premisses must be 
excused if they regard the whole scheme with the gravest 
anxiety, nay, alarm. It remains to note the fact that even 
if Mr. Haldane’s plan succeeds, there is good ground for 
believing that it will be anything but a cheap plan. We 
doubt, also, whether Mr. Haldane has realised the danger 
there is of the abolition of the Militia seriously diminishing 
the number of recruits obtained by the Regular Army. 





THE NEW TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT. 


W®* are very glad that General Botha has virtually 

accepted the Premiership of the new Transvaal 
Government. Given a Het Volk majority over all other 
parties in the Legislative Assembly, we could not wish for 
a better man. It may be noted here that the results of 
the elections in the outlying districts have been announced 
at last, and that Het Volk have won altogether thirty-seven 
seats in the new Assembly, the Progressives twenty-one, 
the Nationalists six, the Labour Party three, and the 
Independents two. If General Botha had refused office, 
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we should have thought the sign ominous. As it is, we 
think no better token of good faith could have been given. 
Experience has shown that when Afrikander Dutchmen con- 
duct an intrigue they prefer not to accept responsible posi- 
tions in open political country. They find it more profitable 
to conceal themselves inside a wooden horse, and, as in the 
ease of that enterprise at Troy, it has sometimes only been 
the excited murmurs from within that have revealed their 
resence and their intentions. The Bond was strong before 
the war in proportion as its power was hidden. It is 
because General Botha has followed up the electoral speech 
in which he accepted the supremacy of the King, and the 
sition of the Transvaal as a self-governing Colony within 
the Empire, by undertaking the highest office under the 
new Constitution that we believe in the sincerity of his 
intentions. General Botha seems to say by this act: 
“I wish to make government possible, not impossible.” 
He has taken exactly the opposite course to that which has 
always been taken by Irish Nationalists. The Irishmen 
ledge themselves morally, if not verbally, never to accept 
any of the high Government offices. Their policy is 
destructive, not reconstructive, as we see reason to believe 
that General Botha’s will be. At this moment the force 
and eloquence of Mr. John Redmond, and the high legal 
ability of Mr. Healy, not to mention his wit, are alike lost 
to the service of the Empire. Here some Irish Nationalist 
might exclaim :—‘‘ But the Transvaal has been given the 
very thing we have been demanding. Give us self- 
government, and you will see different results.” Itis only to 
avoid unprofitable challenges on this point that we digress 
here to say that we could not, of course, admit for a moment 
that there is any parallel between the remote Transvaal and 
Ireland, which is an integral part of the administrative 
area of the United Kingdom. We are not sure, indeed, that 
General Botha’s position is not a better guarantee of 
service for the Empire than his position as leader of @ 
Parliamentary minority would have been. He has accepted 
responsibility. He is enlisted in the service of the Empire. 
He has taken the Imperial King’s shilling. He has given 
his word. It is a great occasion; aud the eyes of the 
world are upon him. 

It is not as easy to praise oneself as some people think ; 
but we cannot refrain this time, at all events, from the 
reflection that probably no other Empire in the world 
would have granted self-government to a colony dominated 
by those who were less than five years before the Empire's 
enemies in the field, and have allowed one of the most distin- 
guished of the enemy’s generals to become Prime Minister. 
As the Johannesburg Star remarks, the Ministerial Front 
Bench will be filled by “an almost exact replica” of the 
staif of the late burgher army. Our policy has always 
been inspired by a supreme faith in the eflicacy of freedom, 
aud this is surely a supreme example of it. When our 
Colonial Premiers tendered help tor the war, and when our 
Home Government accepted it, on both sides there were 
professions of the rectitude of our aims. We were 
fighting for “equal rights” for all. It is satisfactory to 
think that within eight years we have been able to satisfy 
our own promises in this respect, but it is much more satis- 
factory to find that our Continental neighbours acknowledge 
that, after all, we have been just. The sympathy of France 
with two small nations struggling against a powerful 
Empire, and the manner in which she expressed that sym- 
pathy by lending a rather too ready ear to casual tales of our 
alleged baseness, are all an old story now. We do not wish 
to revive what has long since been forgotten in a happy 
understanding; we only mention it for the pleasure of 
pointing the contrast between the comments of those 
days and the comments in the French Press to-day. These 
seem to have an undercurrent of astonishment at what is 
regarded as a piece of Quixotic faith in human nature. 
Thus the Jemps says: “It is a great honour for England 
to have kept her word so boldly. It is to be hoped that 
the Boers will respond to her confidence by a clear- 
sighted loyalty.” ‘The Journal des Débats says: “It 
is doubtful which is the more to be admired—the 
irony of events, or the generous confidence of England in 
allowing a Botha Ministry to govern the Transvaal.” The 
Motin says that it is a great revenge for the vanquished 
and a great example by the victors. Being told on such 
authority that our action is magnanimous, we may perhaps 
venture to believe that on the whole it isso. But magna- 
nimity has its risks. We knowingly accept those risks, and 











put ourselves at the mercy of the predominant Dutch 
element. This postulates magnanimity on the other side. 
We trust that we shall not look for it in vain. If we were 
to prove utterly wrong—which heaven forbid !—we believe 
that the feeling of this country even then would simply be 
that the application of our immemorial policy had not been 
altogether in vain, because it had revealed the exact 
character of the problem before us ; and in such deplorable 
circumstances we believe that the Empire would not shrink 
from another war even as arduous as the last. 


There is a particular matter in which a Dutch Ministry 
may do a vast amount of good work if they choose. The 
Transvaal, as we all know, is divided into interests—the 
towns and the land—which are as clearly defined as the 
geographical divisions of Solon'’s Attica. Het Volk are 
the representatives of the land, as the Progressives are the 
chief representatives of the towns. The greater part of the 
revenue may come from the Rand and the towns for many 
years, but in an ultimate sense the prosperity and stability 
of the country must depend upon the contentment of the 
people on the land and their acceptance of the established 
order of government. This is “ the stake in the country ” 
which the Botha Government do unquestionably under- 
stand, and if they look after it equitably, without prejudice 
to the other interest which at the moment is financially 
far more importaut, they will do a real service to the 
Transvaal. We imagine that for their own credit they 
will not do anything in the way of wantonly tampering 
with their one sure source of revenue. That they will com- 
mand an obedient and undivided vote with which to do 
almost what they will is already certain. The elections proved 
that. The British divisions into Nationalists, Independents, 
and Progressives, once accomplished, remained an electoral 
weakness, in accordance with the habit of Englishmen, who 
cannot renounce the fearful joy of possessing their political 
souls in comparative solitude even in face of a crisis. But 
in the case of the Boers, when the time came all the bitter- 
ness, of which we had been told so much, between “ Bitter- 
enders” and the * National Scouts” vanished into thin 
air. Success was organised if ever it was. Discipline was 
complete. But apart from these matters of party temper 
and organisation, it is surely fair to say of the Colony 
as a whole that it embarks upon its career in the 
right political spirit. The best men in the country 
evidently mean to “go in for politics.” The complaints 
of the want of distinction in the nominated Upper House 
merely point to a defect of a virtue. The best men having 
stood for the Assembly, and having renounced the right to 
offer themselves for the other House in case of failure at 
the polls, there are few eminent men left over. That 
seems to be the chief explanation. Provided that the 
Upper House is not subservient, we would rather see it 
composed of men distinguished for nothing in particular 
than of men who have made themselves notorious without 
being eminent. 


In conclusion, we would say that General Botha has 
before him one of the opportunities of history. There 
will be no attempt here to prejudge his way of turning 
it to account. We trust that the working arrangement 
of Het Volk with the British Nationalists will be a 
sign that political questions are not merely particular 
expressions of a racial feud. We shall watch to see that 
our English conceptions of what is due to all natives 
are nowhere violated. We have not forgotten that 
General Botha, like Joubert, was himself on the side of 
reform long before the downfall of Krugerism ; and in that 
fact, and in his coolness and courage as a soldier, we find 
au guarantee that he has the ability, if only he bas the 
will, to make such a success as will be a monument in 
history. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


fQVHE debate on Disestablishment in the House of 

Commons on Wednesday proved that the Govern- 
ment have no intention of interfering with the principle 
of a national Church during the present Parliament. Mr. 
Birrell, who treated the question in a very interesting 
philosophic speech, with the conclusions of which, 
however, we cannot for a moment agree, professed to 
speak only for himself when he said that he found it 
“impossible on any philosophical grounds whatever to 
justify the continuance of an Establshed Church.” It 
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is always profitable, however, to face the arguments against 
the Establishment, and it is particularly profitable when 
‘they have the appearance of logic with which Mr. Birrell’s 
skill and powers of persuasion are able to invest them. 

Mr. Birrell argued as though a national Church could 
hold an unassailable position only if there were complete 
unity of faith among Englishmen. The Church and the 
nation would then be identical, and there would be no 
more to be said. But as Englishmen are obviously not 
united, he thinks a common national expression of a par- 
ticular form of faith is an obsolete device. He thinks, too, 
that the “ quiet times” of a generation ago, when Anglican 
‘Bishops and Nonconformists sometimes sat down together 
in concord to further the aims of the Bible Society, are 
almost incapable of reproduction to-day. Doctrine is 
causing more dissension than ever, not only between the 
Church and the Nonconformist bodies, but among the 
various grades of opinion inside the Church herself, and he 
therefore sees no reason why Nonconformists should any 
longer assent to what is not even satisfactory to Churchmen 
themselves. Some of these facts may rightly be conceded. 
We may even admit that differences in doctrine are not to 
be laughed away (although some people lightly and 
unhistorically think so) as things having no conceivable 
connexion with Christian practice. These differences are 
vital. No intelligent man can act without being clear as 
to the reason of his action, and doctrine is not a mere 
perverse excrescence of faith, but often a fundamental 
definition. 

We have dwelt upon this point because, although in a 
certain sense we agree with Mr. Birrell about it, we still 
maintain as strongly as ever that the Church of England, 
however great and progressive the differences of doctrine 
outside and within, is essentially the comprehensive 
Church. She is, by her constitution and character, 
the greatest common denominator. We do not desire 
the absorption of Nonconformist bodies by the Church. 
We believe that they incite to activity. Christians 
may be taunted with their dissensions, but fruitful 
dissension is infinitely preferable to what Professor 
Gwatkin once called “the dignified slumber of catho- 
licity.” But every sect outside the Church of England 
has its qualifying test, and in many cases it is a severe 
one. Here is the very need for the national Church. 
Although the depositary of a traditional form of faith, 
she imposes no dogmatic obligations. Every Englishman is 
born to membership, as it were, of the Church of England 
as he is born a subject of the English Sovereign. If he 
does not avail himself of that membership he is not said to 
be a heretic, or to renounce or forswear anything, but 
simply not to conform. Just as the law of the land gives 
all citizens certain civic rights and liberties, so does it give 
them, unless they prefer not to use them, particular rights 
of a religious kind. The Church of England clergy are at 
their disposal ; the Church enfolds them without question. 
We dare say a Nonconformist could make good his right in 
a Court of Law to become a member of a church vestry if 
he insisted on the point. This is a democratic conception ; 
it is also truly Scriptural. The Church of England con- 
tained at one and the same time clergy of such diverse 
opinions as Jowett, Pusey, F. D. Maurice, and Colenso. 
It would be difficult to excel that for comprehensiveness. 
If once we admit the vital significance of doctrinal differ- 
ences, we are impelled, in fact, to a precisely contrary con- 
clusion to Mr. Birrell’s. We hold that every denomination 
which is not under the influence of State connexion evolves 
what may be inaccurately, but intelligibly, called a sacer- 
dotalism of its own. The influence of the State alone 
keeps the Church broad, moderate, and therefore com- 
prehensive. If there is to be a union between State 
and religion at all (and Mr. Birrell himself has declared 
that a divorce is utterly opposed to the desire of the 
country), it can only be made secure by the maintenance 
of a State Church. This conception we have said is 
Scriptural. The teaching of Christ in the parables seems 
to have been opposed to the imposition of dogmatic tests. 
Certainly the test by conduct was repudiated, and those 
bodies, like the Lollards, which ignored the teaching of the 
parable of the tares, and tried to form a close community 
uncontaminated by the world, have perished. 

A protest is especially necessary against the unwarrant- 
able contention that the influence of the State must 
necessarily be bad for the Church,—bad becausv it is a 








temporal influence exerted on a spiritual body. Why 
should not a Christian believe that there is at least some 
divine authority in the appointment of the State? [ft 
may be said that the exaltation of the State in the union 
with the Church is only Erastianism. We are not con. 
cerned to deny it. An Erastian basis is the only one on 
which the State can guarantee a comprehensive Church to 
the nation, by whose offices every citizen shall have a right 
to profit. Mr. Birrell, of course, laughs at the dogma 
which is the common property of all Churchmen as a small 
and colourless thing, and says that the Church which admits 
it to be sufficient must always be a kind of “ Cowper. 
Temple Church.” Well, let it be so. Englishmen are 
said to have a genius for compromise, and if by virtue of 
it they can fit themselves into a very flexible framework, 
so much the better. What Thiers said of the French 
Republic may be said of the Church of England ; we want 
“the form of government that divides us least.” If that 
be secured, it will always be so great a satisfaction that it 
will survive the cynical gibe that no self-respecting 
Church ought to regard itself as an institution which 
provides a church for those to go to who have no religion 
of their own, or which has always a clergyman of pleasant 
manners on hand whom one can send for when one feels 
inclined. 

Mr. Birrell professed his liking for arguments which are 
not transmitted from the past, but are couched in the 
language of to-day. We would put forward this con- 
sideration, then, which has not perhaps entered into the 
discussion so far. Among her services to the State, the 
Church provides forms of public ceremony and thanks- 
giving on great occasions in which the Sovereign is con- 
cerned. At present these forms are beyond dispute. If 
the Church were disestablished, either all recognition of 
divine interest in our national affairs would have to be 
abandoned on these occasions, or new forms would have to 
be invented. No doubt the latter course would be taken, 
but we do not know whether the Government would care 
to face another “religious difficulty” in this apparently 
simple matter. 

To sum up, if the State means to retain Christianity as 
the basis of our national conduct (and the present Govern- 
ment, we must repeat, have said that they do), the dis- 
establishment of the Church would be a step into an 
abyss. For the Establishment is democratic ; it provides 
a comprehensive Church of which the very existence 
proclaims the connexion between the Government and 
Christianity, and no body in a different position could do 
that. If it be said that the Church does not express the 
belief of nearly all Englishmen, it may be answered that 
the very Government itself does not speak for the whole 
nation, vet that is no argument against having a Govern- 
ment. ‘The Church is improperly called a denomination. 
Her Articles were meant to include, not to exclude. She 
protects men who might be driven out of all denomina- 
tions. We believe that this idea of the Church would 
commend itself to the country in our democratic day if 
the exponents of Church defence would adopt it, instead 
of haranguing about “ Church rights” and “ spoliation.” 
These very phrases, unhappily, suggest a private or non- 
democratic basis for the Church, as though she were a kind 
of property-owning syndicate. 





AMBITION IN POLITICS. 


YO refer to a politician as devoid of ambition is to 
write him down a nobody offhand. Yet how 
seldom it happens that the epithet “ambitious,” which 
ought to be, or at least might be, complimentary, is 
applied to the character of a politician without a lurking or 
an openly expressed distrust and dislike. ‘That, of course, 
is true of other epithets applied to politicians, but it is 
peculiarly true of the assignment of ambition to political 
character, because ambition more often than not goes hand- 
in-hand with youth, and of all possessions of the would-be 
politician, youth is one which a very large number of 
people find it hardest to forgive. There is nothing difficult 
to understand in that, for youth dictating to age, and 
inexperience, even if illumined by genius, lecturing experi- 
ence, can never be an agreeable picture. For the perpetual 
unpopularity of youth there can be found, of course, a 
dozen reasons, some of them good and all of them 
natural. There is, to begin with, the fear of the 
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rising generation; the doubt in the minds of older 
men whether their time may not have come, whether 
they will not be thrust aside in the race. They are like 
Solness in The Master Builder; they hear some one 
saying “Give me a chance,” and are afraid, like him, 
that soon “all the rest will come clamouring after him, 
and will shake their fists at me and shout : ‘Make room— 
make room—make room.’ Presently the younger genera- 
tion will come knocking at my door.” That is a fear 
natural to all men, unless they happen to be wisely 
tolerant, or possibly lazy, or unless they are themselves 
strong and successful. But it is not only his elders who 
cannot put up with youth in a politician; no one is more 
jealous of a young man than young meu. For a young 
man with political ambition hot in him that is the first 
hard lesson to be learnt, that he cannot hope to avoid a 
declaration of war. He may not wish to declare war 
himself, but others will declare it on him. If his political 
instincts are intensely strong, he will probably enjoy tbe 
fighting ; but there are plenty of men who believe that 
they have real ambition to succeed in politics, yet who find 
that they are not strong enough, or are too gentle, to stand 
the strain of lengthened dislike or disparagement. 

Such dislike or disparagement, it may be argued, is in a 
sense fictitious. It falls into the same category as the 
heated condemnation of each other's methods by opposing 
counsel in a Court of Law, which does not prevent them from 
cracking jokes with each other in the corridor out of their 
clients’ hearing; it is part and parcel of forensic etiquette, 
and ought to disturb nobody’s digestion. But political 
likes and dislikes, and sympathies and antipathies, ride a 
little deeper in the currents of life than the customary 
indulgences of prosecuting and defending counsel. A 
politician, to succeed with Englishmen, must be first and 
foremost sincere; he must speak from a belief, not from 
a brief, and that is one of the reasons why lawyers will 
always find a little difficulty in moving the House of 
Commons. They start handicapped by having to convince 
their hearers that they have the cause they are advocating 
genuinely at heart, and are not merely putting in a piece 
of special pleading. Notice how when one of the great 
Parliamentary lawyers makes an effective fighting speech 
the accounts in the papers next day will be full of such 
phrases as, “ Sir John Blank, with finely simulated 
indignation, upbraided the Government for their 
hypocrisy,” or “Sir William, with a clever pretence of 
uncontrollable anxiety,” and soon. Doubtless the news- 
paper accounts are unjust, but the point to observe is that 
such simulation is seldom attributed to politicians who are 
not lawyers. There may be exceptional cases; but 
generally speaking, a plain politician has to face plain 
opponents, and though the courtesies of the House of 
Commons, not only in the case of the front or 
back benches, but throughout the House, admit of 
friendships between political opponents, and easy 
meetings at the same diuner-table, nobody who knows 
anything of Parliamentary life would deny that a man 
who takes his politics seriously, and means to let his 
ambitions have full play, must be prepared to encounter 
hatred occasionally, dislike often, intolerance more often, 
and flat unreasoning opposition always. ‘The more 
“ambitious” he gets the name of being, the flatter the 
opposition, and the greater the distrust. 

Yet distrust and dislike of ambition, as per se a thing to 
be disliked, is clearly wrong-headed and foolish. In the 
first place, ambition in itself, so far from being a thing to 
be blamed, may be praiseworthy, and is inevitable. 
Carlyle has summed up the matter once for all. “The 
meaning of life here on earth might be defined as consisting 
in this: To unfold your se/f, to work for what thing you 
have the faculty for. It is a necessity for the human being, 
the first law of our existence. ..... Not the coveting 
of the place alone, but the fitness of the man for the place 
withal: that is the question. Perhaps the place was his ; 
perhaps he had a natural right, and even oblization, 
to seek the place! Mirabeau’s ambition to be Prime 
Minister, how shall we blame it, if he were ‘the only man 
in France that could have done any good there’?” But 
not only can such ambition as drove Cromwell to “ throw 
down his ploughs ” for Parliament be argued to be merely 
laudable. Ambition in a young politician is surely some- 
thing more. It is one of the strongest antiseptics of public 
life, and it is also a great national safeguard. Look only 








at the influence which a desire “to work for what thing 
you have the faculty for” has on a man whose driving 
ambition it is to become a Minister under the Crown. He 
must become at once impressed with the urgent necessity of 
conducting his life with supreme circumspectness and caré. 
All his actions must be coherent, consistent, and guided 
by singleness of purpose; he is at once aware of the 
increased danger of a mistake, a slip, a miscalculation ; it 
may take him a yeur to retrieve the consequences of a 
minute's careless phrasing, an incautious “ crystallisation ” 
of immature opinion. The ice on which he has to skate 
is not only thin, but sloping. And if such is the intense 
care with which he must be occupied, almost obsessed, 
before attaining his first tangible success, how much greater 
must be his watchfulness if he is to retain any difficult 
position he may have won. Unless he is to slide back in 
the race with others as ambitious as he is, he can relax no 
single nerve to see that his life is as clean in its private 
and public record as it is absolutely and unassailably 
devoted heart and soul to the public service. There 
is the antiseptic, and that is the safeguard of public 
interests. 

If that is still unconvincing, see what the public service 
loses if in the difficult business of distributing political 
offices a Minister should be given a portfolio who is 
either devoid of ambition, or whose ambitions have been 
already satisfied. That happens with most Governments ; 
it certuinly happened with the last, and probably has 
happened with the present. The people, always watchful, 
suddenly realise that the reason why they have heard 
nothing of So-and-so for sume time, or the reason why 
they have heard so much, is that he is no Jonger 
working as he should, and they are reminded of the 
remark of a Prime Minister of a former generation 
that “nobody gave him se much anxiety as_ his 
Dukes who had got the Garter.” The Dukes had no 
further political reward to look for. The truth is that 
Governments need never fear an excess, but must 
always deplore a lack, of ambition in their Ministers. 
It is still true, as Bacon wrote, that “to take a soldier 
without ambition is to pull off his spurs,” and, though 
Bacon preferred an industrious to an ambitious states- 
mun, times have changed since prominent politicians were 
beheaded on Tower Green or gibbeted at Tyburn. Of 
modern European States, perhaps France alone during the 
last twenty years could have been deeply moved by a 
Boulanger, and then only if the public of the boulevards, 
who love a soldier on a big black horse, were dimly seeking 
an outlet for obscure political energies, or smarting under 
an insult. In the France of to-day, as most certainly in 
England, if there is one danger that need not be feared, it 
is from the neoterism of a modern Alcibiades. 








THE DREAMS OF THE BIBLE. 

CIENCE bas not yet succeeded in analysing the stuff 
b that dreams are made of, and the modern world, which 
chafes under the thought of the inexplicable, tries deliberately 
to disregard them. To the prophets and chroniclers of the 
Bible, on the other hand, dreams formed part of the evidence 
of things not seen. The Jewish thinker taxed his mental and 
spiritual powers to find out their significance, and though it 
occurred to him oceasionally that their bearing upon practical 
life might be exaggerated, and the uncertainty of their inter- 
pretation prove a danger to the community, he could never 
free himself from their spell. The supreme desire of the Jew 
was to find out God. He looked everywhere for some proof 
of His rule. In the course of history, in the small events of 
daily life, in his own conscience, and in the visions of the 
night he found traces of the Divine Presence. For him the 
heavens were not empty, neither were the waste spaces of the 
mind. “A watcher and an holy one” concerned himself cease- 
lessly with the affairs of men, and who could tell at what 
moment or by what means He might reveal His will? Jehovah 
was about his path and about his bed. “ Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit?” be exclaimed. Neither in heaven, nor in 
hel], nor in the uttermost parts of the earth could the devout 
Jew hide himself; even upon the wings of the morning 
be could not flee from the presence of God. How, then, 


could Jehovah be excluded from the immaterial world of 


dreams ? 
Some of the visions recorded in the Old Testament are 
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We are not surprised 


full of terror, of beauty, and of awe. 
that they seemed to the dreamers to have some spiritual 
significance. Others are mere word-pictures bearing no 
obvious meaning, and would be unwortby of record but for 
the interpretations put upon them by the prophets and 


moralists to whom they were told. Jacob's dream has 
inspired untold painters, but his waking comment, “ Surely 
the Lord is in this place; and I knew it not,” says more to the 
modern mind than the angelic picture which called it forth. 
Among the Jews religious genius was so widespread that it 
was not confined, as it has commonly been among the 
Gentiles, to the highest types of mind and character. 
Sudden realisations of beauty und divinity came to men, like 
Jacob, who were capable of idealism, but whose actions were 
frequently prompted by self-interest and cunning. The earth 
was full of the knowledge of God; even bad men were not in 
ignorance. Jacob’s dreaming thoughts turned to heaven, but 
on the practical side be had a low mind. All the great men of 
the Old Testament, even the great mystics, had a practical 
side to their minds. The great poets were also the great 
moralists and statesmen, sometimes even, as in the case of 
David, the great soldiers. Even when the prophets concern 
themselves with dreams they seldom lose sight altogether of 
this present world. When Daniel tells us that in his dream 
“the four winds of heaven strove upon the great sea,” he 
seems to carry his reader upon the wings of sleep outside 
the body and outside the limitations of the waking world 
altogether. We do not ask what he meant ; we are content to 
breathe for a moment the free atmosphere of the true poet. 
Yet Daniel could turn dreaming to very plain moral 
and political account when occasion offered. Nebuchad- 
nezzar was threatened with insanity, with that insanity, it 
would seem, which so often attacks those overburdened with 
weulth and power. His greatness preyed upon his mind and 
overbalanced his judgment. “ Hisspirit was troubled, and bis 
sleep brake from him.” He had a dream which left him in 
agitation, and the interpretation of which he could not divine. 
Only the Jew Daniel among his wise men would undertake to 
tell him its significance. ‘The King had dreamed, he said, of 
a great tree whose top reached to heaven, and whose branches 
shadowed the earth. There went forth a divine command 
that this tree should be cut down; yet it should not be utterly 
destroyed; the root should remain. This meant, Daniel 
declared, that the King would be mad for a season,—‘ till 
thou know that the most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will.” In view of this fearful 
destiny, Nebuchadnezzar asks advice, and Daniel speaks like 
a latter-day physician. He must lead a good life; he must 
occupy himself with useful work; he must forswear excite- 
ment; he must not despair; in the end he will be curved. 
“Break off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniquities 
by shewing mercy to the poor; if it may be a lengthening 
of thy tranquillity.” Some day he will be once more fit to 
govern his people, “after that thou shalt have known that 
the heavens do rule.” 

It is not the fashion among modern commentators to make 
much of the Messianic prophecies to be found in Scripture, 
and no doubt they have been too often read in the light of 
future events. It is easy, however, to condemn the credulity 
of our grandparents too severely. Most of them were more 
familiar with the words of the Old Testament than we 
are. Perhaps that is why they were more struck by its 
marvels. How can one doubt that some among the Jews 
hoped for a Christ-like Messiab,—not for a man of war, but 
for a Prince of Peace, a wonderful Counsellor whose words 
would transcend the bonds of tribal limitation, who would do 
away with burnt-offerings and teach self-sacrifice, who would 
proclaim Jehovah King over the whole earth, yet bring 
Him near to the heart of the humblest man? There is 
at least one dream recorded in a now much neglected 
book of the Oid Testament which it is difficult altogether to 
dissociate from the thought of Christ. The vision would seem 
to be illumimed by the light of the Gospel. The prophet lay, 
he tells us, “ina deep sleep on my face, and my face toward 
the ground. And, behold, an hand touched me, which set 
me upon my knees.” Then he heard a voice saying, “ Fear 
not, Daniel: for from the first day that thou didst set 
thine heart to understand, and to chasten thyself before 
thy God, thy words were heard.” Awestruck by the sound 
of the voice, the prophet declares that there “remained 














no strength” in him. “Then there eame again and 
touched me one like the appearance of a man, and he 
strengthened me, And said, O man greatly beloved, fear 
not: peace be unto thee, be strong, yea, be strong. And 
when he had spoken unto me, I was strengthened.” After 
this a change comes over the spirit of the dream. Is it not 
in the very nature of dreams that it should be so? We are 
plunged among wars and ramours of wars in an utter con. 
fusion of memory and prophecy. In these days we finish the 
book with impatience, yet cannot forget the vision of “one 
like the appearance of a man.” 

In the New Testament a far less place is given to dreams 
than in the Old, and they are never mentioned by our 
Lord, except in a possible allusion to Jacob's dream. J oseph 
was warned in a dream to save the life of the infant 
Saviour; by a dream Peter was convinced that God was no 
respecter of persons; Paul took courage from dreams; but 
these incidents are mentioned simply, and without any 
comment which could lead us to understand how much 
importance was ordinarily given in the early Church to the 
thoughts which come unbidden in sleep. 

It is a curious fact that in Deuteronomy—the book from 
which our Lord quotes so continually—the practice of putting 
absolute faith in dreams is deprecated, and diviners and 
necromancers are severely condemned. Jeremiah also warns 
his hearers against those who tell dreams. They cause the 
people to err, he says, “ by their lies, and by their lightness.” 
Christ was, no doubt, familiar with these words, and He 
may bave thought the subject one which endangered the pre- 
dominance of that sound common-sense which He so evidently 
regarded as a tower of defence to tbe religious spirit. Any- 
how, His silence on the subject cannot be disregarded. 

Poetry is, of course, susceptible of no literal interpretation. 
Sometimes in Scripture the assurance of faith is spoken of as 
a “vision,’—a vision which comes and goes, which cannot be 
commanded but must ever be desired, in the absence of which 
“the people perish,” and for which it behoves every man to 
wait in devout expectation. The prophet Habakkuk speaks of 
such a vision as this, and to the men of this generation his words 
still sound fresh. He is full of faith, yet he admits his knowledge 
to be small. He waits for a revelation which bas not yet been 
vouchsafed. “I will stand upon my watch, and set me upon 
the tower, and will watch to see what be will say unto me.” 
Then in a triumphant burst of hope he prophesies the revived 
fuith of the world. “ The vision is yet for an appointed time, 
but at the end it shall speak, and not lie: though it tarry, 
wait for it; because it will surely come.” 





GAMES AND CHARACTER. 

“ WJ HY does golf make men so intolerable ?” asked that 

amusing writer, Mr. Rotberan Hurst, in a recent 
issue of the County Gentleman, and proceeded to make further 
searching inquiries as to the influence of games and sports on 
the character of his fellow-creatures. Racing men, he remarks, 
“ean be coarse enough, but they de seem to belong to the 
human family.” Cricketers, he admits, “can be boring enough, 
with their slang and their records”; but then “they, too, 
are men.” There is “a basis of geniality” in the noisiness 
of footballers; and lawn tennis players, if they are occasionally 
frivolous, “‘ mean well.” But golfers? ‘“ Why is it that one 
would rather walk than sit in a railway compartment with 
golfers?” The bitterness of the indictment is only equalled 
by the magnitude of the personal sacrifices of which Mr. 
Hurst must be supposed to be capable, in his determination 
to avoid those whose behaviour he finds “ most tolerable and 
not to be endured.” Could any picture be more distressing 
than that of a person ready to drop with fatigue, yet unable to 
travel by the train he had intended to catch, simply because 
he has caught sight through the carriage-windows of potential 
golfers in every compartment? You are to imagine him 
striding sternly after the retreating guard’s-van, in extremely 
affecting circumstances, 

It is, of course, a designedly overdrawn picture. Nine men 
out of ten who have the leisure to{play games play golf, and 
nine out of ten golfers who get pleasure out of the game 
radiate something of their contentment of spirit. But is 
anybody to deny that there is at any rate a scintilla of truth 
in Mr. Hurst’s arraignment, or that he has designed a kind of 
cap which more than one golfer will recognise as capable 
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of fitting a percentage, even if a minute percentage, of 
bis neighbours? Suppose that a pioneer of the Imperial 
Anthropological Society of the most efficient Martian nation 
known to Mr. H. G. Wells were to discover for the first time 
arace of intelligent beings frequently oceupied in “ playing 
games,” what would he decide to be the main characteristics of 
the games of Great Britain? He would select cricket and foot- 
pall to begin with, as games distinguished in the first place by 
their elemental simplicity. Anybody can play them; all that 
js needed is a ball in the second case, and a ball and something 
to hit it with in the first. Next, he would notice that such 
games cannot be played by one man alone; he must collect 
some friends to come and play with him. The game, then, 
and the enjoyment of it, belong equally to aii the players, 
and if it is 2 game between sides of players, each side benefits 
by the success of the men composing it. That would be a 
description which would apply equally well to hockey, or 
lacrosse, or polo, or indeed any other game played with a 
ball with the exception of golf. The anthropologist would 
discover that golf stands alone among ball-games. It is, to 
begin with, instead of being simple and easily played, a game 
of considerable complications. It cannot be played anywhere, 
it necessitates the use of a multitude of instruments, it is 
played with the smallest ball (‘one for a child, two for an 
adult,” Mr. Hurst quotes) used in any game except racquets, 
fives, or marbles, it entails none of the severe physical exercise 
which is part of other games; and, finally, it is played 
moderately well probably by more grown men than any other 
game in the United Kingdom. 

Do any of these considerations suggest a connexion between 
the playing of a particular game and the development of 
peculiarities ina man’s character, or judgment, or dress, or 
temper? If continual employment in an oceupation is bound 
to produce certain visible results—if, for instance, you can 
guess a soldier or a sailor by his face, or can feel pretty sure 
that a gentleman with tight check trousers, a small Gladstone 
collar, a superb tie, and a yellow hat knows the winner of last 
year’s Derby—it is arguable that the character of cricketers, 
or footballers, or golfers is determined by the amount of time 
which they are able to devote to their favourite game. Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, on some occasion during last year's cricket 
season, expressed his hope that the county to which a certain 
professional cricketer belonged would win the Championship, 
because that cricketer seemed to him to embody the spirit in 
which the game of cricket should be played. Strength, 
vitality, pluck, doggedness, and a face like the sun were the 
characteristics which appeared to him peculiarly admirable, 
and which must be argued, of course, to be peculiarly the 
result of playing cricket. Is there anything fanciful in the 
theory? No game demands more directness of purpose on 
the part of the players, none calls for the exercise of greater 
patience, or perseverance, or good temper. There is perpetual 
open onset and assault in the game, clearly seen and clearly 
In football, on the other hand, although the possi- 
bilities of personal in the playing of it are 
considerable, the essence of the attack is to avoid the 
other side,—in fact, to dodge. Anybody could develop, on 
that line of reasoning, a serious comparison between the 
influences of the two games on the characters of the players 
continually engaged in them; might argue, for instance, that 
it is because cricket is a square, open business that to make a 
livelihood out of cricket is to belong to an bonourable pro- 
fession; while, although there is nothing to be said against 
the character of many professional footballers, profes- 
sionalism in football has led to corruption, bullying, deceit, 
and cheating of all kinds. Let all that be taken for granted, 
and then ask the question—Mr. Hurst’s question, remember, 
not ours, for we by no means endorse it or make it our 
own—“ Why does golf make men intolerable?” in full 
view of the circumstances in which it is played. Mr. 
Hurst here makes two or three suggestions. Has the golfer 
asuspicion? he asks. ‘Can he wonder sometimes if a man 
who carries such a quiverful of clubs with which to urge so 
small and white a ball over suburban fields is a spectacle for 
laughter?” Or, perhaps, are golfers “ overburdened by the con- 
sciousness of their legs’ ?—the game demanding knickerbockers 
and stockings. You gather that “the calves theory” is favoured, 
because “I have often found golfers to be quite social, kindly 
creatures in their ordinary clothes, when not bent upon their 
port.” Or, finally, does the golfer suffer from supposing 


repelled. 
assault 





that golf is a game to play which confers a certain social 
distinction? All that is amusing enough, but Mr. Hurst is 
really asking a question which ought to be differently worded. 
What he is, in fact, engaged in is a study of the etiology of 
bores, not golfers. And if such a study is worth pursuing 
seriously, the predisposing causes developing a golfer into a 
bore would probably be discovered to be something like 
these. Golf, in the first place, is a game the essence of which 
is that the player plays for his own hand. He is engrossed 
from the first drive from the tee to the last putt in his own 
performances; he need take, if he chooses, only the most 
perfunctory notice of the play of his opponent; and if he is 
inclined to watch himself and to think about himself in other 
occupations of life, assuredly he will become self-centred 
when he. is playing golf. Next, golf is not a game 
out of which it is possible to get any pleasure unless 
you play it fairly well. The veriest duffer can get 
pleasure out of a game of cricket, but to be a duffer and to 
try to play golf on crowded links is to suffer depths of 
shame. There becomes added, then, to the golfer's stock of 
characteristics a soothing sense of self-satisfaction if he bas 
advanced to a stage when he can play moderately well; 
and, though probably any person sound in wind and limb 
could learn to play golf tolerably, many middle-aged persons 
have discovered for the first time, in golf, 2 game which they 
can play with success, and are correspondingly elated by 
the fact. If, then, a man’s game-playing tends to make him 
not only more self-centred, but self-satisfied, and if, in 
addition, he finds it necessary to talk,—then is evolved the 
golf-bore in full armour. But it is, fortunately, a rare 
evolution, and those who, like Mr. Hurst, are dismayed at 
having met many golfing bores forget that they would have 
met just as many bores if golf had never been invented. It 
would, indeed, not be difficult to argue that a man might be a 
bore not because of, but in spite of, an almost redeeming 
devotion to an unequalled pastime. 

A further speculation is suggested. If each game can be 
argued to have its own influence on the character of the 
player, what of the character of the man who, having the 
opportunity, has never had the wish to play games ? 
sionally, of course, such men take no interest in games 
because they take no interest in anything; but it must be 
something more than a coincidence that they are much more 
usually extremely independent, and usually, too, essentially 
self-contained. They have no need for assistance from out- 
side to help them to live their life; they themselves are enough 
for themselves; they burn their own smoke. The game- 
player is influenced by his game because he has room within 
him for the receiving of impressions from outside; the non- 
game player has less room for outside interests, and less room, 
therefore, for the reception of influence from outside. He is 
not necessarily the nobler or the better for that, though he 
may be the more remarkable; and he may, of course, be 
capable of becoming quite as intolerable a bore as the man 
wrapped up in game-playing. 


Oceu- 


SEA MAGIC. 

fFNHERE is nothing in this world so clean and clear as the 

skyline at sea. The first sight of it on leaving land, 
when fields and hills and houses sink out of sight and all 
around is nothing but that vast unbroken circle of which the 
ship is the centre, with the great arch of sky meeting it 
delicately at the edges, affects one with sheer amazement,— 
so immense is it and so simple. Kipling speaks of the 
“excellent loneliness” of the sea; but till one grows used to 
the vast emptiness of its solitudes, this loneliness is almost 
appalling. It is a curious thing to feel the interest aroused 
by any sail or funnel during a voyage. The ocean solitude 
fosters a strong sense of comradeship with anything that sails 
or swims, so that it becomes possible to throw oneself outside, 
as it were, and survey the liner in which comfortable people 
travel from a humbler level,—with the eyes of the deep-sea 
fisherman or the master of a tramp steamer. Imagine the 


sentiments of half-wrathful admiration with which those who 
go down to the sea in the ‘ Bolivars’ of the ocean—* over- 
loaded, under-manned, meant to founder”—meet and see, 
green upon the starboard bow, red upon the port, “some 
damned Liner’s lights go by like a grand hotel.” 

The sea magic is sure and indestructibie, preserved in salt, 
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and so is the beauty of ships. Even in these days when the 
sailing line-of-battle ship and the swift and graceful frigate 
have vanished utterly from the face of the ocean, while the 
“wind-jammer” is slowly following them, there is still the 
beauty of strength and true purpose to be found in the ocean 
liner. They trick her up inside in velvet and gilding, so that 
Jand-bred and sea-sick passengers may delude themselves into 
thinking that they are still on shore. The sea has nothing to 
do with the liner’s cabins and saloons; but where the water 
closes round her stark smooth sides the old sea lines and 
the old sea grace perforce come back,—for the sea endures no 
foolish excrescences. To get some glimpse of “the way of a 
ship upon the sea,” it is well to go to the bows where the high- 
peaked forefoot lifts so sharply from the water,—there the 
wind and the dancing movement of the vessel are of an 
intoxicating quality. The motion at the forecastle head is 
quite different from that amidships, where there is the 
constant underground throb of the engines. But at the bows 
there is a lift and a tremble, a springing forward that com- 
bines the grace of a dance with the resistless strength of a 
marching army. The firm, clean cutwater parts the heavy 
seas on either hand into miniature Niagaras, a smooth, glassy 
outward curve and then the plunge of foam—a foam that is 
of an absolute whiteness—delicate, evanescent, always new- 
created. Nor must we forget the little rainbow that lies on 
the water close under the bows, always going before the 
moving vessel when the sun is shining. 

Each time it is an amazement to realise anew the weight and 
depth of that wonder of water we call a sea-wave,—tosee with the 
ectual eye (as Ruskin says in a fine if somewhat overburdened 
passage) “its green mountainous giddiness of wrath, its over- 
whelming crest—heavy as iron, fitful as flame, clashing against 
the sky in long cloven edge,—its furrowed flanks, all ghastly 
clear, deep in transparent death, but all laced across with 
lurid nets of spume, and tearing open into meshed interstices 
their churned veil of silver fury, showing still the calm grey 
abyss below; that has no fury and no voice, but is as a grave 
always open, which the green sighing mounds do but hide 
for an instant as they pass.” 

Leaning over the rail at the bows one can understand what 
a beautiful idea was the old figurehead,—now, alas! almost 
departed from the ocean. It was the expression of a true 
instinct,—the watchful spirit looking out and forward over 
the waters. All old figureheads have that eager outward 
curve, a very embodiment of the thought of the home-coming 
sailor, always surpassing the speed of his ship. The figure- 
heads of the old sailing-ships were completely in harmony with 
the tall and tapering masts and the wing-like spread of canvas. 
It is only in the uncrowded spaces of the sea that the beauty 
of suils can be properly understood, for then the curves of the 
sails repeat and yet break the long line of that horizon which 
is itself a curve. No “star-ypointing pyramid” in the desert 
can have the strange significance of the solitary sail at sea. 
And because it grows more rare and more solitary, because the 
smoke-plumed funnel and not the raking mast is becoming 
the commonplace of the ocean, the sight of a full-rigged 
suiling-vessel to-day has not only an unsurpassable grace, but 
all the pathos of a passing thing,—into the vanished years she 
is sailing at such speed as the wind will give her, beloved by 
the sea, moulded slowly by generations of man’s skill and 
dear-bought knowledge, beautiful exceedingly because in every 
line of her attuned to wind und wave, because she speaks in all 
her sturdy timbers of the triumphant daring which first 
ventured upon the trackless ocean,—high-bearted in face of 
the unknown, valiantly adventuring in a cockle-shell. The 
ship is a symbol and the great civiliser ; she links land to land, 
and brings men from far countries into touch. Her keel 
follows the sun around the world. Arctic night and tropic 
morning are alike to her, and the circumnavigation of the 
globe was one of the supreme events in the history of 
mankind. 

The ships that sail upon the sea bave grown and altered 
from truck to keelson. Even the names have changed. Who 
now would recognise a cog, erayer, or snake? But if ships 
pass and change, the sea is unalterable and ageless. Nothing 
in Nature has so many moods. One day it is grey and lumpy, 
with a sulky internal heave; another it is a mysterious green, 
crossed by veinings and finger-markings of foam; and again 
it will be a radiant blue with crests of white that toss a veil of 
flying spray all along the decks. Yet with what suddenness 








fog will dim this blue !—and fog is always hovering in certain 
latitudes. It is one of the strangest things at sea to watch 
fog slowly, stealthily closing in the ship, while the circle of 
the horizon grows smaller and the waves stand weirdly 
silhouetted upon the grey curtain which gradually drops down 
in silent stifling folds. Caught in fog, a ship becomes curiously 
human; the melancholy howl of the fog-horn is like the cry 
of a frightened creature feeling her way through unknown 
though not unguessed-at danger. The more seamen know of 
fog the more they hate it, for its blind helplessness sets q!| 
their skill at naught. But those who are not responsible for 
the navigation of the vessel may find a half-fearful satisfaction 
in leaning over the rail in the strangest solitude known to 
man. ‘Then is the time to recall sea-legends of Vanderdecken 
and the albatross known to the Ancient Mariner. The pallid 
white gleam of fog forebodes and menaces ; it makes uncanny 
disasters instant probabilities. Hands may not grasp it, 
yet it seems to turn all solid things to unreality and ghostli. 
ness,—a few hours of thick fog muke one feel that fog is the 
only element, that in it man was born and walks his days, and 
that befogged he dies. 

But afresh strong breeze will drive away the oppressive 
presence and once more bring back the wide horizon that sea. 
trained eyes so ache for and “the sight of salt water 
unbounded.” Once more the great invigoration returns, and 
it is surpassingly good at sea to remember that apostrophe 
of Joseph Conrad’s :—“ Glamour and the sea! The good, 
strong sea, the salt, bitter sea, that could whisper to you, and 
roar at you, and knock your breath out of you.” 

The heart rises to it as on the crest of a shoreward-sweeping 
wave. That is how we know and love the “ many-twinkling 
smile of ocean,” which is at once both terrible and dear, but 
never “the unplumb’d salt, estranging sea” of Matthew 
Arnold’s melancholy line. Instead, the sea is now and always 
“the mother of prosperity,” the highway of the nations, the 
sepulchre of the brave. ‘* Who hath desired thesea?” Surely 
all true children of England, for to each one it is 

* His Sea in no wonder the same—his Sea and the same through 

each wonder. ... . - 


His Sea at the first that betrayed—at the last that shall never 
betray him—His Sea that his being fulfils.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
RATES AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


(To Tux Eprron oF Tik “Sercraton.” | 
Srr,—In your last issue a letter on “ Rates and Municipal 
Trading,” signed by “S. B.,” suggesting, as it appears to do, 
that municipal trading might be a cure for the high rates 
from which the town of Poole is now suffering, is surely 
embracing our old friend the logical fallacy of illicit process 
of the minor term. The syllogism suggested appears to be :— 
Bournemouth is a town with municipal trade (tramways) ; 
Bournemouth is a town with low rates (5s. as ayainst 8s. 9d. 
at Poole); therefore towns with municipal trade have low 
rates. Irrespective of the false reasoning, the array of facts 
against this conclusion is unanswerable, but far too long to 
be detailed in this letter. But against the prosperity of 
Bournemouth (assigned by “S. B.” to its indulgence in tlie 
perilous game of municipal trading, though doubtless equally 
to be accounted for by the high rateable value of Bournemouth, 
which is visible to the eye of any passing visitor who views 
its endless streets of mansions) let us set as individual 
instances of failure in municipal trading the fact that Bath 
Corporation has just had the wisdom and moral courage to 
arrange for the sale of its municipal lighting concern to a 
private company; that the Swindon local authority has 
lately raised a special rate of 1s, in the pound to cover tlie 
cost of the recent tramway accident (Standard, January 24th), 
1907); and the further fact, “stale,” no doubt, but none the 
less a stern reality, that the London County Council has in 
one year thrown away more than £50,000 of the ratepayers’ 
money over its Quixotic steamboat venture. And then, for the 
facts asa whole, may I refer “S. B.” to Lord Avebury’s recent 
work, “On Municipal and National Trading” (Macmillan and 
Co.) ? Lord Avebury has there shown (p. 90) that on 
a capital of over £100,000,000 invested in municipal trading 
undertakings throughout the kingdom, less than 4 per cent. 
interest has Leen earned “in relief of rates”; and further, 
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that this magnificent profit would be turned into a loss but 
for methods of municipal accounts which no business concern 
could possibly adopt without speedy bankruptey,—eg., the 
writing off of utterly inadequate sums for depreciation (as, for 
instance, only £19,970 in electrical undertakings on a capital 
of over £12,500,000; or again, only £27,000 on waterworks 
with a capital of £57,000,000). Nay, more, it is certain that 
many “trading” municipalities have shown their “ profit ”— 
tiny as it is—by such childish methods as designedly fixing 
their (monopoly) charges to the public for gas, electric light, 
&ec., at such a figure as will show the desired “ profit,” or else 
by such “slim” or careless methods of accounts as charging 
to the “trading” venture a quite inadequate share of the 
clerical, office, inspection, and other expenses really incurred 
by them in connexion therewith. Then, let us bear in mind 
the following facts, which in the minds of thousands of 
thinking men in England absolutely condemn the whole 
system of municipal trading, whatever its “ profits” :— 

(1) Until our national Parliament has the courage to be just 
at all costs, and either disfranchise all municipal employés (so far 
as the municipal vote is concerned), or place them in a single 
special municipal employé constituency, every new form of 
municipal undertaking creates a new body of such “tied” 
employés, and exposes municipal authorities to all the dangers 
and expense of modern labour agitations. Nay, the very position 
of these men as at once employés and electors of their employers 
(who pay them, be it noted, with other people’s money) tempts 
them to ask for, and accept, that most insidious of all bribes, and 
far more degrading than the old cash bribe, the promise of 
somebody else’s money “out of the rates” to better their 
position. 

(2) That wherever municipal undertakings are carried on in 

competition with free industries the competition is grossly unfair. 
For all deficiencies in the municipal undertaking are, of course, 
made good out of the rates, and the private employer or company 
is taxed to pay the municipal employé who is competing with 
him and his workmen. He has therefore by so much the less 
profit out of which to pay his own employés or start new labour- 
employing ventures. See how this recoils upon the working 
man. 
(3) Let “S. B.” ask the Fabian Society, the Social Democratic 
Federation, the Independent Labour Party, and other bodies 
whose object is to abolish free industry and make the State or the 
municipality the universal employer,—let him ask them what is 
the agency by which they mean to bring about this revolution, 
a revolution which most of us still think would bring disaster to 
our country, and end in a system of absolute stagnation and 
slavery to the Socialist bureaucrat. Well, I will ask your kindness 
for space to quote from Lord Avebury’s book two answers to the 
question,—answers which have all the more force because they 
do not come from any of the “thorough” societies named above, 
but from a body having the seemingly innocent title of the 
Municipal Employees’ Association. 

Ata meeting of the local branch of this Association, held 
at East Ham on September 20th, 1905, Mr. Taylor, the general 
secretary, stated that— 

“There were, roughly speaking, seventy thousand municipal 
employés in and around London, and if they were organised they 
would [? could] do almost anything. The County Council 
employed thirty thousand men, but only a very small proportion 
belonged to this or any other Union.” 

Mr. P. J. Tevenan, the organiser of the Association, said :— 

“As municipal employés their numbers were going up to a 

matter of one million. Municipalisation, he held, was a means to 
an end ; the end was to establish a principle of nationalisation in 
the very near future of all the industries of the country.” 
Kindly, Sir, print the words I have underlined in my MS. in 
your best italics, or in red ink, if you have it handy; for 
although Mr. Tevenan may not be a very significant figure 
outside the Municipal Employees’ Association, yet his words 
express the doctrine and the aims of the modern English 
Socialists; and the capture of the municipalities by the 
unlimited extension of municipal undertakings (with their 
ever-growing army of rate-paid employé voters) is the means 
which they intend to use for the spread of their doctrine and 
the attainment of their aim. Surely an advocate of municipal 
trading ought not to go unanswered on the very day of the 
County Council election, when Londoners are urged to expel 
the men who wish to enslave our country. This is my excuse 
for so long a letter.—I um, Sir, Xc., C. W. S. CorsrEr. 

Dorchester. 


[To tue Eprror or THE “ Spectator.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent “S. B.” in the issue of February 23rd 
seems to imply that Bournemouth’s low rate of 5s. in the 
pound is due to municipal trading. This is, however, not the 
case. The rates were relieved last year by a hulfpenny in the 





pound, but not from gas, water, or electric light, which the 
Corporation does not own, or from tramways, which it does, 
The profit was made from other sources incidental to seaside 
resorts, such as the pier and the golf-links, and the total 
amount available was £1,209. Poole, on the other hand, 
possesses corporate property with a revenue of £2,500 a year. 
It has carried out a costly sewage scheme, has made various 
improvements in the town, and last year some thirteen 
hundred ratepayers out of a poesible seven thousand 
carried a poll in favour of the purchase of the water under- 
taking. Poole has an area of ten thousand acres with a rate- 
able value of £145,000. Bournemouth has an area of five 
thousand eight hundred acres with a rateable value of 
£576,000, and its population is about double that of its 
neighbour.—I am, Sir, &c., P. 8. B. 





MUNICIPAL DEBT AND ASSETS. 
(To rae Eprror or tur “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—In your notice (Spectator, February 16th) of Mr. Robert 
Donald's excellent “ Municipal Year-Book” you say that the 
case of Manchester “suggests the question of the value of the 
assets,” and in regard to the Corporations generally that “ it 
is possible that these [the assets] may be overvalued, while the 
debt must be accurately stated.” I think it is more than 
possible that the assets are overvalued, and I should like to 
point out that, in relation to the repayment of debt, they are 
of no value whatever. They consist, for the most part, of 
tramways, waterworks, gasworks, electricity works, dust 
destructors, cemeteries, and so forth, all of which are only 
Valuable zn situ, and absolutely unrealisable for money, except 
as part of the “serap-heap.” The only real asset, so far as 
lenders are concerned, is the rates, which are in futuro ; and in 
view of the impending rate revolt, investors had need be 
cautious. The banks are beginning to realise this, and are 
writing down the value of the Corporation stocks held by 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., RB. W. d. 





MUNICIPAL BILLIARDS. 
(To tar Epitor or Tur “ Srectaror.” | 
S1r,—In view of the reports which bave appeared recently in 
the newspapers with regard to the provision of billiard-tables 
in Battersea out of the rates, I thought it would be interesting 
to know how far this particular flight of Socialism bad gone. 
I therefore made inquiries, and have ascertained the following 
facts. The first billiard-table was purchased out of the rates 
five years ago, and deposited at the public baths. Finding it 
popular, the Borough Council bought a second table the 
following year, and this also was placed at the public baths. 
Since then a billiard-table has been established at the Battersea 
‘Town Hall, which, however, 1 am informed was purchased by 
the employés there. At the opening of a public museum and 
reading-room about four months ago another billiard-table 
was provided in the reading-room out of the ratepayers’ 
money. Possibly the fact that this Sociulistic innovation did 
not become widely knoww till quite lately is due to the entire 
absence of any external notification either at the public baths 
or at the museum that billiards are provided within. When I 
called early one afternoon at the newly opened reading-room, 
I found it full of young men playing billiards, bagatelle, 
dominoes, shove-halfpenny, &c., the entire material for all 
which games had been paid for out of the rates. But, Sir, 
this is not all. Those who think that the Progressives have 
learnt a lesson from their disasters at the recent Borough 
Council elections will be interested to learn that one of the 
first acts of the Library Committee of the new Borough 
Council has been to recommend the purchase of yet another 
billiard-table, and I presume that this will in due course he 
done. An energetic protest at a public meeting convened by 
the British Constitutional Association seems to have bad little 
permanent effect. Clearly as long as ratepayers continue to 
be utterly apathetic with regard to local affairs, so long will 
their money continue to be squandered in ways wholly 
indefensible and wrong.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. Hvuau §. R. Ettior. 





THE REMARKABLE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD. 
[To tae Eprron or tue “Srecratox.”) 
Sr1r,—Your correspondent “ Latona” in his interesting letter 
in lust week's Spectator takes rather too enthusiastic a view 
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of the advantages of the depreciation of gold. It is, of 
eourse, clear that the production of gold has some influence 
on the course of prices. If, for example, a mountain of gold 
were discovered which made gold as abundant and accessible 
as coal, a much greater amount of gold would have to be paid 
for commodities ; indeed, so great an amount as to make gold 
an impossible standard. Nothing, it may be noted in passing, 
would so disorganise industry and impoverish the world as 
such a discovery. It has, however, to be borne in memory 
that gold is very durable, and that any change which the 
quantity produced in any year may make on prices depends, 
not on its relation to the production in any other year, but on 
its relation to the total quantity of accumulated gold already 
existing in the world, and to the increase in the requirements 
which this whole stock has to meet. Those who have followed 
the figures closely know that while the line of prices has some 
relation to the line of the production of gold, it is quite possible 
for one to rise during a period in which the other falls. 
While, therefore, I was one of those who expected a rise in 
prices to follow the expansion in gold production, I feel sure 
that there is nothing in the experience of the past to justify 
any absolute certainty that we might not have in the future, 
without any contraction in the gold production of the world, 
a considerable contraction of credit or a considerable full in 
prices. 

As to the effect of the rise in prices, I am surprised that 
“Latona”™ should say: “ Nor is the interest of the mortgagee 
classes at any permanent disadvantage; with rising prices 
their security improves daily.” If the burden to the borrow- 


ing individual or colony or country measured in commodities | 


be greatly reduced, this can only be at the expense of the 
Jender. If by the depreciation of gold all prices were to be 
nominally doubled, the owner of an unburdened property 
would still only possess the same property, and the amount of 
commodities that he would receive in exchange for it would 
remain the same. If, on the other hand, he had a mortgage 
on it for two-thirds of its value, the result of the change 
would be that two-thirds of the value would belong to the 
borrower and only one-third to the lender. Of course, the 
security is in a sense improved by the reduction of the amount 
of the burden, a loan for one-third of the value of a property 
being better secured than a loan for two-thirds. We are too 
ready to forget that all trade is really barter, and that the 
currency which is convenient and necessary in aCju ling our 
bargains is not a magician’s wand which can enrich us all. If 
prices tell too strongly in favour of the borrower and against 
the lender, in time loans will be more difficult to obtain. 
Most economists hold that the steadier prices remain the 
better. My own ideal would be a slight continuous rise in 
prices sufficient to give confidence to enterprise, without being 
sufficient to discourage too severely those by whose readiness 
to lend enterprise is so largely supported.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. A. CAMERON CoRBETT. 


{To the EDITOR or THE “SPeoraTor.”) 


, 


Srr,—The so-called depreciation of gold to which “ Latona’ 
refers in his letter of February 23rd is, of course, only another 
way of expressing the fact that the gold price of certain com- 
modities has risen. It is impossible to say to what extent this 
rise in prices or depreciation of gold is due to an increased 
output of gold, but it is quite certain that the revival of 
confidence and trade speculation which is coincident with, 
though not of necessity caused by, the increased output, has 
given rise to an enormous increase in the mass of banking 
credits, and has thereby raised the total volume of the 
currency to a far higher level than can be accounted for 
simply by the increased output of gold itself. Gold debts are 
dischurged only to the extent of probably 2 per cent. by the 
actual payment of gold, the remaining 98 per cent. being 
discharged by the creation, renewal, and transfer of promises 
to pay in gold, which, so long as the credit is sound, are 
as good as gold, and have the same effect upon the general 
level of prices. The comparative stability which has been 
given to the Indian exchanges by the adoption of the gold 
standard has removed much of the uncertainty and incon- 
venience experienced by Eastern traders, and the opinions of 
those who confidently predicted an enormous “ appreciation of 
gold” or fall in prices from the adoption by India of the gold 
standard have proved to be groundless. Possibly this may 





————. 


account to some extent for the revival of confidence —J 


Sir, &e., Frank Mererman, 


Knutsford. 


[To Tux Eprroxn or Tie “ SeRcraTor.”} 
Sim,—Referring to “ Latona’s” letter in your last week’, 
issue, the appended few figures may be of interest. They 
forcibly demonstrate how great is the bearing on prices of 
factors other than mere production of gold :— 

Production of Gold in Fine Sauerbeck Pigurg 


Ounces (average). (average). 

Re rere re 4,912,800 __......... 79°80 
PD cndctsncvessscccscssenase 5,320,400 —.......... 70°20 
eee fo) er 66°60 
eee 12,644,600... 66:00 
ED cintctadiinidghavincecoes 15,628,000 ___......... 70°00 
and for the last year 

REE 19,373,000 ......... 77-00 


—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. Marnpriceg, 


The Birches, Sutton, Macclesfield. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
{To The Eptron or THR “Sercrator.”| 
Srr,—The cable reports to us here in Canada the startling 
language of the Attorney-General on the question of the 
House of Lords. He anticipates a revolution, and seems to 
exult in the prospect. From other quarters comes language 
hardly less ominous. This surely is insanity. The hereditary 
House of Lords is not a usurpation, but a survival, as the 
union in it, otherwise incongruous, of a Judiciary with a 
Legislative Assembly curiously shows. It is now out of 
date, is loaded with a record of blind obstruction, has lost 
its indispensable support in the Commons, and has become 
incapable of performing the part of a national organ of 
revision assigned it in the Constitution. It calls for replace. 
ment by something to which the sound part of the nation 
will heartily adhere, not for mere patching, which would be 
postponement of the problem, with risk of a still more 
dangerous agitation hereafter. But of revolutionary violence 
there ought surely to be no thought, and it is surprising to 
hear men in responsible positions talking in that strain. Calm, 
large-minded wisdom, and thoroughly patriotic statesmanship, 
disregarding the party rivalries of the hour, and thinking only 
of the salvation of the country, alone can solve an organic 
problem as perilous as it is momentous. The course of the 
franchise question was largely determined by Lord Russell, 
a man of first-rate aspirations and second-rate ability, who, 
having been pushed in his youth to the front of Parliamentary 
reform, whenever his popularity flagged was always, notwith. 
stunding his declaration of finality, wanting to revive it with 
a Reform Bill. He was weak enough to believe, at least he 
was always saying it, that the sense of responsibility would go 
with the possession of power. Conservatism was in the hands 
of Disraeli. Votes were given to ignorant masses without a 
thought of redressing the balance of the Constitution. The 
masses at first did not know what to do with their votes, but 
gave them to established leaders, and at the last Election to 
opponents of a tax on bread. They think now that they do 
know what to do with their votes, and their tendencies were 
seen in the last Session. They are the tendencies of a class, 
of a class large and immeasurably important in its way, but 





still of a class, and one which almost avowedly looks to its 
| own interest apart from that of the community at large. If 
| you wish to escape the domination of a proletariat House of 
| Commons, as without renunciation of Liberal principles or 
of progress you may, a revision of the Constitution there 
apparently must be. It is to be hoped that you have some- 
where the man or men to do it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Toronto. GoLpWIN SMITH. 





LONGFELLOW'S CENTENARY. 
[To tue Eprron ov tue “Sprcrator.”) 
Sir,—Tbe Wednesday of this week, February 27th, sees a 
century completed since the birth of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. I do not know whether the date will be publicly 
noticed in the United States; in this country few who under- 
| stand the charming character of the poet, true lover of 
| domestic quiet and the private joys of friendship, could 
have wished that it should have any loud ard elaborate honour 
| paid it. But surely of the countless readers and lovers of bis 
verse (not to speak of his prose) many possess the instinct 
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for anniversaries, and will pay him at this time a special 
homage in their hearts. True, in a recent review of him, a 
rather pretentious and “superior” example of patronising 
« appreciation,” I find that he “is chiefly read and valued 
to-day by children, and ly the men and women who have 
pever passed their mental childhood.” Whether this is so or 
not, I must confess, for my part, toa recent access of delight 
in his thought and diction, during a short time of enforced 
leisure, and of that sort of fatigue which asks for literature 
at once charming in form and gentle with the gentle. 
ness which comes not of the weakness, but the sweetness, 
of the mind. I went over much of his verse long familiar, 
some of it familiar through my whole life, and also over 
certain poems, “ The Hanging of the Crone” among them, 
which I had not happened to know before. The tranquil but 
penetrating charm, quite of its own kind, laid a new hold on 
me. He “found me,” in the very spirit of his own beautiful 
poem of long ago, “ The Day is done.” And continually I was 
struck, not only with the sweet fulness of the poetry, but 
with its frequent brilliancy and perfection of diction. The 
reviewer referred to above is pitiless on the hexameters of 
“Evangeline,” which “can hardly be read by any one with an 
ear.” I ought to be humiliated in finding that to me the 
metre seems to be handled by Longfellow quite as well as by 
Goethe; both write it in a style no doubt totally different 
from the magic of Latin and of Virgil; but with both it is the 
living vehicle of perfect narrative and reflection. Only a true 
master of verse could have written the “ Atchafalaya” scene 
and the last few pages. And then, what a man he must have 
been,—son, husband, father, friend, and helper of the helpless! 
Take the poet and the poems together, and I do not know 
where to look in the English literature of the whole nineteenth 
century for quite so beautiful an ensemble.—I am, Sir, &e., 
HANDLEY DuNELM. 

Auckland Castle. 

[It is a great pleasure to publish the Bishop of Durham's 
appreciation of Longfellow. Though there is a monotony 
of eadence in the “Evangeline” hexameters, which, in our 
opinion, places them metrically below those of Clough and 
of Kingsley, they have many beauties; and if we consider 
them in connexion with the trochaics of “ Hiawatha,” it 
must be admitted that Longfellow was a master of unrhymed 
verse. We ure confident that the Bishop's letter will give 
keen satisfaction to thousands of readers, not only here, but 
in America.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE GOVERNMENT AND DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
[To tae Epiror or Tar ‘‘Sprectator.”] 

Srr,—I trust that all those graduates of the University of 
Dublin who have not already done so will sign the protest 
against the proposed changes in the constitution of the 
University, which were outlined in the speech of the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on January 25th. This is a matter 
which entirely transcends party politics, and the protest is 
one which should command the support of all graduates 
irrespective of political predilections or religious belief. 

By the proposed changes our free and ancient University, 
after more than three centuries of active and useful work, is 
to be pulled to pieces, and reconstructed in such a manner 
that Trinity College, Dublin, will become a mere item in a 
federation of Colleges to be formed out of various incongruous 
elements and invested with the name of Dublin University, 
which Trinity College has alone made famous. The result 
will be that while Trinity College will lose its present status 
of being practically identical with the University, the new 
body will in no sense replace that venerable seat of learning, 
graced by so many noble traditions, and with which so many 
distinguished names are associated. The new University is 
to be governed by a Senate, partly nominated by the Crown 
and partly elected by the constituent Colleges, many of which 
will have little in common and some of which are likely to 
be mutually hostile. Besides Trinity College, the list includes 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, the Queen’s College, Cork, 
and a new Roman Catholic College to be founded in Dublin ; 
to which will be affiliated Magee College, Londonderry, 
Queen's College, Galway, and the existing Roman Catholic 
Institution of Maynooth. The result of the deliberations of a 
Senate composed of such elements can only be adequately 
realised by those who are familiar with the conditions of public 








life in Ireland. It means either perpetual wrangling, and con- 
sequent inefficiency, or a compromise whereby Professors and 
Examiners will be chosen, not solely for their academic dis- 
tinction or intellectual merit, but with a view to satisfying 
the claims of each constituent element for the due representa- 
tion of its particular religious belief. That this means the 
retardation of all progress and liberal education must be 
upparent to those who are acquainted with the working of 
present Irish institutions modelled on this basis. 

If we tear up the charter of Trinity College, under which 
for generations men like Burke, Goldsmith, Hamilton, 
Berkeley, and Salmon have gone forth to enrich science, 
literature, and public life by their labours, what have we to 
put in its place? A brand-new, composite institution, the 
degrees of which will chiefly shine with the reflected light of 
the reputation it is seeking to borrow, whose powers for the 
promotion of liberal education will be paralysed at their 
centre, and on whose banners will be inscribed the watchword 
of sectarian strife. By all means let justice be done on bebalf 
of those who are dissatisfied with the existing facilities for 
University education in Ireland, but not at the price of the 
extinction of Trinity College. 

This question must be kept clear of all party polities, and it 
is to all University men and supporters of liberal education, as 
well as to the leaders of every section of political opinion, in 
England and Scotland, that the graduates of Dublin University 
appeal, that they will so use their influence that this problem 
of Irish University education may be solved in such a manner 
that the honour of our ancient Alma Mater shall be untouched. 
While the scheme is still only in the air and bas not yet been 
officially brought forward in Parliament, it is not too late to 
hope that the threatened cataclysm may be averted. For over 
thirty years the gates of Trinity College have been open to all 
sections of the population without distinction of creed, and 
the present protest will doubtless be signed by graduates of 
every shade of religious belief. All those graduates who have 
not already received copies of the form of protest can obtain 
them on application to E. P. Culverwell, F.'T.C.D., ov to 
E. J. Gwynn, F.T.C.D., at 35 Tvinity College, Dublin. — 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Henry W. Jacos, M.A., M.D., Dubl. 

St. Helen’s, Great Malvern. 





BELFAST’S GREATEST INDUSTRY. 
[To THe Eprrok oF Tur * Seecraron.”) 
$1r,—In your issue of the 16th ult., p. 239, you write: “ The 
shipbuilding industry of Belfast, which is its greatest source 
of prosperity.” It is no doubt a most important industry, 
which has risen rapidly into its present prominent position ; 
but it is second, and not first, in the list of industries possessed 
by Belfast. In point of antiquity, of capital, and number of 
persons employed, the linen industry is by far the more 
important. In fact, Belfast is the chief centre of the linen 
trade of the world. The industry in its modern mechanical 
form was introduced into Belfast in the year 1829 by Andrew 
Mulholland, grandfather of the present Lord Dunleath. 
The capital in it is about £18,000,000, and the number of 
people directly connected with it in Belfast and district is 
sixty thousand. In addition, there is the large population 
engaged in collar- and shirt-making, in hemming, embroidering, 
and making up bandkerchiefs, and miscellaneous articles of 
clothing dependent on it, as well as those engaged in making 
steam-engines and textile machinery. I am sending you a 
newspaper containing the address of the president at the 
recent annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in which 
the respective positions of the two industries are outlined. I 
should not have troubled you with this letter if it were not 
that at the present juncture it is of supreme importance that 
facts about [reland should be accurately stated and accurately 
understood by our fellow-countrymen in England, on whose 
verdict will depend whether the Union between England and 
Ireland shall be maintained or terminated. It is appalling to 
meet with the false and misleading statements which are 
being made in the English Press even by newspapers of high 
stunding, and therefore I feel sure that you, as a strong 
supporter of the Union, will desire to correct any mistake 
into which your correspondents may have led vou.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wm. Morton, Secretary. 
Linen Merchants’ Association, 
4 Howard Street, Belfast. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Sexcrator.”] 
Srr,—In an article in the Spectator of September 22nd, 1906, 
on old-age pensions and their effect in discouraging thrift you 
quoted a statement from the Oddfellows’ Magazine that in 
New Zealand the effect had been to influence men to refrain 
from joining Friendly Societies and thus discouraging self- 
help. The New Zealand High Commissioner addressed you on 
this subject on November 10th. After first claiming it to be 
impossible to disprove a general statement of the kind, he 
proceeded to compare the increase on two six-year periods 
before and after the passing of the Old-Age Pensions Act in 
1898. Now in a small community like New Zealand such 
effects are much influenced by the general state of depression 
or prosperity. In 1896 the Colony began to recover from a 
long period of depression, and the inclusion by the Commis- 
sioner of the years 1894-96 perverts his comparisons. Under 


another cover I send you the Government Friendly Society 
Reports of 1903 and 1906, and I quote from them the working 
of the Society membership in this Colony up to the date of 
the latest Returns. 


They are :— 





Increase. | Year. Members. Increase. 
paneni _ 900. “ 5 . 2,055 
lena 942 979 
a 920 coseee 2,178 
eee 845 omens: 

2,831 2,047 
2,701 





As an effect of the plenitude of employment, dating from 
1896, the increase of Society membership was rapidly rising 
on the passing of the Act, as shown for the years 1898-99. 
The Pensions Act was not operative until 1899, but its effect 
was soon noticeable, as is shown in the marked check of 1901; 
with the continued prosperity in the Colony, the full effect is 
probably not so prominent; yet the ratio of increase has not 
been fully recovered, despite the increase of population, and it 
therefore certainly seems that your contention is strongly 
supported by these figures.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wellington. Jno. Duruie, ex-M.H.R. 





THE COLONIES AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
[To tue Epirok or THe “Seecraron.”) 

Srr,—A man whose speech is misunderstood has generally 
only himself to blame; but at the risk of imposing such blame 
upon myself, I bope that I may be allowed to point out that 
you, like other friendly critics, have a good deal misunder- 
stood the object of my amendment to the Address. aan 
object was twofold,—first, to call attention to the fact that th 
Colonies are heavily indebted to us for their defence; and 
secondly, to suggest a method by which their indebtedness 
ean be discharged without a diminution of their powers of 
self-government, to which they rightly attach supreme im- 
portance. Instead of advocating, as you appear to imagine, 
that the Colonies should make an annual contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer, I expressly said:—‘ The Colonies did 
not want to contribute to a central Navy. Their ideal was to 
Lave navies of their own, to spend their own money in their 
own way” (see Times report). In view of this perfectly 
legitimate attitude of the Colonies, I suggested that we 
should treat them no longer as children, but as partners, and 
should negotiate with them permanent treaties of alliance, 
more or less analogous to our temporary Treaty with Japan. 
I believe that in this way we can combine—I hope for all 
time—their ideal of national independence with our ideal of 
Imperial unity.—I am, Sir, Xc., Haroitp Cox. 

House of Commons. 

[We greatly regret to have formed a conception of Mr. 
Harold Cox’s attitude which was not consistent with the 
facts.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE REFERENDUM AT WORK. 
[To THe EviTor oF Tue “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The result of the Referendum on the question of 
the separation of Church and State which was submitted 
to the people of Neuchatel on Saturday and Sunday, 
January 19th and 20th, may perbaps be of interest to 
some of your readers, and though it only directly affects a 
little Swiss canton of some hundred and forty thousand 
inhabitants, yet it may possibly lead to wider results in 
Switzerland and elsewhere. By 15,000 to 8,000 votes the 


people of Neuchatel showed themselves unmistakably opposed 














to the separation of Church and State and in favour of the 
establishment of religion. In France, distant but a few 
miles, the Church has been found wanting. It has reso. 


-lutely set itself against all progress, it has refused to admit 


free inquiry, it has failed to detect the spirit of Christ in the 
ery for justice between classes, it has allowed itself to be 
dominated by a distinctly anti-national policy. But here the 
Church has been in the closest possible touch with the nation 
ever since the Reformation, and it has continued to be so since 
1873, when all subscription to articles of religion was finally 
abolished, The established results of critical inquiry are 
being silently and slowly absorbed by a clergy whose 
consciences are untrammelled. There is no _ intellectual 
estrangement between the clergy and the educated laity, 
Hence the tide in favour of the separation of Church and 
State which has been flowing so strongly from over the border 
has been arrested, and religion will gontinue to receive a 
national recognition. One trusts that the nationalist majority 
will be generous, and that a real grievance—that of com. 
pulsory Church-rates—will speedily be removed.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. A. Brenemany, British Chaplain. 
Neuchitel. 





AXEL VON FERSEN. 
(To tue Eprror oF tae “ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—I have just read in the Spectator of November 17th, 1906, 
your review of a translation of M. Lenotre’s book, “ The Flight 
of Marie Antomette,” and as a great-grandnephew of Axel 
von Fersen you will perbaps allow me to take this opportunity 
of expressing my appreciation of the sympathy which your 
reviewer has so frequently shown for the memory of my 
ancestor. I have not yet read M. Lenotre’s book, but gather 
that the capture of Louis XVI. is attributed to the behaviour 
of the Dragoons under M. d’Andoins. Was it not rather the 
fact that the berline had been borrowed from Baroness Korff, 
and that her arms on the carriage included a fleur-de-lys, 
which first caused suspicion, and finally led to the capture at 
Varennes P—I am, Sir, &c., CeciL Gostine. 





LONGEVITY AND LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
(To tux Eprror oF tae “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Two instances of the above well known to me seem 
rather striking ones. The present Vicar of Bishop’s Cannings, 
Wilts, is only the fifth since the year 1720, the ninth since the 
year 1623, and the eleventh since 1543, giving an average of 
over thirly years to each for that long period. Furthermore, 
the widow of the last but one, who was installed in the year of 
Waterloo, has only died quite recently,—within this century 
at any rate. Inthe year 1887 a gentleman, just, I think, the 
age of a century, was living at Uxbridge whose brother bad 
held a commission under Washington! Mr. C was 
member of a family still well known in the State of New 
York, and owners of large tracts of wild lands there in the 
late eighteenth century. His mother was a Schuyler, younger 
sister of Alexander Hamilton’s wife, that great statesman 
being consequently his uncle by marriage. Mr. C told 
me that the brother above mentioned, some thirty years older 
than himself, after a course of Eton and the Temple, bad gone 
out (or returned) to New York in the interest of the family 
estates about the year 1793. Two years later “the Whisky 
Rebellion,” a serious rising in Pennsylvania against Hamilton's 
Excise-duties, demanded strong measures, and a large force 
was organised. The young man in question, as Hamilton's 
nephew, very naturally got a commission as his aide-de-camp. 
Lee was in actual command, but Washington himself went 
with the troops as far as Bedford. Hamilton remained all 
the time. Mr. C——, several of whose letters I possess, told 
me that he distinctly remembered when walking as a child 
down Broadway, just before leaving for England, as it turned 
out for good, the relative in charge of him pointing to a small 
man running up some doorsteps and saying : “ That is the man 
{Aaron Burr] who shot your uncle.” Two yeurs ago there 
were three widows in the United States of soldiers of the 
Revolutionary War in receipt of pensions, young girls who 
had married very old men, with an eye, no doubt, to the 
future. In the early “seventies” I knew a hardy old miller 
in Virginia very well who had served against Canada in the 
war of 1812.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rye. 








A. G. BrapDLry, 
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THE DERIVATION OF “ APRICOT.” 
[To Tum EDITOR oF THB “SPECTATOR.” j 
§m,—Surely apricot has nothing to do with either “ prae” or 
# eoquo ” (see Spectator, January 26th, p. 134),—French abricot, 
Spanish albaricoque, Arabic al barkok, “ plums,” in general. 
The species apricot is known in Morocco and Algeria as 
meshmash.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. 
Gibraltar, February 8th. 





GAME PRESERVATION AND THE TSETSE-FLY. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” } 
§r,—Some time ago you were kind enough to publish some 
letters from the president of the British Central Africa 
Planters’ Association and myself on the subject of game 
preserving and the tsetse-fly. Since then the subject has not 
Jost in importance. The sleeping sickness bas now, it is said, 
appeared in the Tanganyika basin in German East Africa, and 
also near Abercorn in North-East Rhodesia. Of this scourge 
Sir Patrick Manson, speaking at a dinner given to him by the 
African Society, said that it still had far to spread and many 
victims to claim, and that, among other ways of combuting it, 
the natives on the fly-infested shores of the Victoria Nyanza 
were being compelled to move their villages to localities where 
there was no fly, and therefore no chance of infection. Mr. 
Austen, of the British Museum, in his monograph on the 
tsetse lays it down as being almost certain that the tsetse 
eannot exist for long without mammalian blood, and that this 
is almost always supplied by the game, and that when the 
game goes the fly disappears. On the other hand, Sir Alfred 
Sharpe, the Administrator of the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, differs from these two high authorities. In a 
communication addressed to the Planters’ Association in 
answer to some representation on the subject, he said that his 
observations had led him to the conclusion that game and fly 
had little to do with one another, there often being plenty of 
game aud no fly, and vice-versd; that he had no reason to 
anticipate the arrival of the sleeping sickness; and that when 
it did come the medical staff of the Protectorate would be 
able to deal with it. It is quite possible that the Com- 
missioner may be right; on the other hand, he may be 
wrong, and in this case the prospect before us is not a 
pleasant one. As soon as the disease appears in the 
Nyasa basin it will spread south to the Zambesi Valley with 
great rapidity, as there 1s a great deal of fly country inter- 
vening. In view of the imminence of the danger, it seems 
that an experiment might very well be made of killing and 
driving away the game over a certain fly district and observing 
carefully whether it be followed by a disappearance of the 
fly, —that is to say, the particular species which conveys the 
infection. If the plan succeeded, it would be better than 
driving away the natives from the infested districts, and I 
think no one can say whether it would succeed or not till 
tried. Every one must deplore the necessity of destroying 
beautiful and interesting creatures, but, after all, the human 
interest predominates. Let us suppose, what would be a 
perfectly analogous case, that it was found that foxes 
were subject to canine rabies, and that bydrophobia could not 
be extirpated without getting rid of foxes. No one would 
then, however inveterate a supporter of hunting, contend that 
they should be preserved. —I am, Sir, &c., 
T. M. Hastings, 
Oxford and County Club, 
33 Holywell Street, Oxford. 





THE BATTLE OF SLIVNITZA. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srrcraror.”")} 
Srr,—In your kindly notice of my article in the Contemporary 
you state: “It is surely incorrect to say that the chivalrous 
but ill-starred Prince Alexander of Battenberg was absent 
from the battle of Slivnitza” (Spectator, February 9th, 
p. 218). The facts are as follows. On November I4th, 
1885, the Serbians crossed the Bulgarian frontier. On 
that day the Prince was in Philippopolis. The first 
Bulgarian regiment, then in that city with him, immediately 
started on a forced march to Sofia on their way to the 
frontier, there being then no railway between these cities. 
The Prince left the same day, arrived on the 15th at his 
capital, and immediately left for the front. The two armies 
met at Slivnitza on the 17th, but on that and the following 





day there was little more than maneuvring between the 
two armies, the Philippopolis regiment not having arrived. 
Prince Alexander on these days was with his army. Novem- 
ber 19th was the day on which a decisive battle, and the 
defeat of the Serbians, took place. But early in the morning 
of that day the Prince left Slivnitza, and did not return to it 
until the battle had been fought and won by his troops with- 
out a commander. So far as I am aware, the reason of his 
absence has never been made quite clear; but the general 
belief is that he went to Sofia because he had received 
information that the small and active party working for 
Russia were engaged in trying to dethrone him.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwin Pears. 
Constantinople. 





A LIFE OF THE BARONESS BURDETT-OOUTTS. 
(To Tus Epirok oF Tu “SrxRcratTor.”} 

Srr,—May I ask those who possess letters of interest from 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts addressed to them or their 
forbears to send them to me (after May Ist), or communicate 
with me on the subject? All documents will be treated with 
great care and returned as soon as practicable intact to their 
owners, after the necessary extracts have been made from 
them. I need not say that such a kindness would clear up 
many doubtful points, and materially contribute to the setting 
forth of a great example in accurate and lasting colours.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. Burpert-Courts. 





THE SECRET OF OUR RULE IN INDIA. 
[To rue Eprror ov Tar ‘*Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—The following views on native self-government in India 
written by General John Jacob, of Sind, in 1854, may interest 
your readers at this juncture. They occur in a book entitled 
“Views and Opinions of Brigadier-General John Jacob,” 
published by Smith, Taylor, and Co., Bombay, 1858.—I am, 
xX. 


Sir, &e., 





“To the Anglo-Saxon race self-government is essential. But 
force the Oriental to take his share in government, and you will 
soon have no government at all. The former considers that which 
unnecessarily interferes with his freedom to be wrony, and thinks 
and acts upon the principle that all men have equal rights. The 
latter considers being compelled to govern himself as the greatest 
oppression and tyranny. He expects to be ruled, and to be ruled 
well; otherwise he will, perhaps, rebel and destroy his bad rulers. 
But in no case will he attempt to establish freedom. It is obvious 
that two races of men with principles of action and feelings 
different, can never be successfully managed by adopting one 
sy-tem, and forcing it alike on both. But while incapable of 
self-government, the natives of India, like other human beings, 
feel gratitude and devotion towards those who raise their moral, 
intellectual, and social position; and are actuated by a strong 
wish and earnest zeal to show that they are worthy of the respect- 
able position to which they are raised. ‘Too mistrustful of their 
equals to submit to their rule, they cheerfully submit to an English 
gentleman, whom they all acknowledge and feel to be their superior. 
We hold India, then, by being in reality, as in reputation, a 
superior race to the Asiatic; and if this natural superiority did 
not exist, we should not, and could not, retain the country for one 
week. If, then, we really are a morally superior race, governed 
by higher motives, and possessing higher attributes than the 
Asiatics, the more the natives of India are able to understand us, 
and the more we improve their capacity for so understanding, the 
firmer will become our power. Away, then, with the assumption 
of equality; and let us accept our true position of a dominant 
race. So placed, let us establish our rule by setting them a high 
example, by making them feel the value of truth and honesty, 
and by raising their moral and intellectual powers. But if we 
are not superior to the Indians, the attempt to retain our 
sovereignty over them will be as hopeless, as it will be vicious. 
And England neither can nor wishes to be powerful in evil. 
(1854.)” 





A “SWADESHI” POSTCARD. 

(To tue Epitor or Tur “Spzcrator.”} 
S1r,—Enclosed I send you a postcard recently received from 
a “Swadeshi” firm. Comment is needless. The native 
Bengali papers dwell so much on the so-called “ disinterested- 
ness and brotherly affection” of the Swadeshi movement, 
This is a specimen !—I am, Sir, &c., ZERO. 

India. 





“ Swadeshi Stores, 6th January, 1907. 
Dear Sir,—Have you with you any sort of tea, which youcould 
supply at 2as.a lb. in bulk? By ‘bulk’ we mean, we don’t want 
them in lb. packets. We want them loose in dealwood cases. We 
don’t care much about quality. It is intended for the consump- 
tion of the native masses. It should be the ‘tea for the 
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millions’; never mind if it is of the lowest quality, or more 
[? mere] rubbish or garden waste. All we want is something which 
could safely be called ‘Tea.’ We undertake to order 1,000 lbs. at 
a time for cash. Kindly let us have an early reply.—Yours 
faithfully, —.” 

[We have omitted the name of the firm and the place where 
it trades, but of the genuineness of this strange postcard, of 
which we possess the original, there is no doubt. It was 
addressed to a tea-planter. If the “Swadeshi” movement is 
to be worked in this spirit of extreme commercialism, there is 
no great reason to be afraid of it.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
eee 
THE WRECK OF THE ‘STELLA.’ 
(Easter Eve, 1899.) 


[** Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.”—VinGt. 
“ The kingdom of God is within you.”—Luxe xvu. 21.] 


Easter comes like the gleam of a dawn that delivers the slave, 
The drudge of the mill that grinds for the riches of ultimate 
Rome; 
And sheds its light on the desk, and bids him arise from the grave 
To a glimpse of the sailing cloud, and the sea in a gallop of foam 
Round an isle where the daffodils droop, and dream of the blue of 
the wave, 
And the cormorants plunge and float plumed with a mermaid’s 
comb. 


But twice in the toilsome year, twice only the golden chance 
To inhale the scent of the brine, where the bells of the foam 
are adrift, 
To watch the frolic of waves, the whirl and the bacchanal dance 
From rocks aflame with the gorse, ablush with the pink of the 
thrift : 
But twice in the toilsome year, sea-begotten, the golden chance, 
The gap in the gloom of our days, and the glow of the sun in 
the rift. 
Our mother, the ocean, calls; we sail, and the wife to her man 
Clings, and she whispers, “ Beloved, for us together alone 
A honeymoon comes at last, like the days when our love began,”— 
And feels for his hand, and thrills as it closes upon her own: 
For throbbing and warm aro our hearts, though the days of our 
life are a span, 
The rocks lie out in the deep, the wind is a weariful moan, 


And the cold waves wash at the keel, and we sail to the sound of 
a sob; 
For the witch of the fog sits perched, and brews her kettle, and 
peers 
O’er the oily plain of the sea, and the steam rolls off from the hob, 
And the moan is a babble and laugh as the fog-witch listens and 
hears 
The throb of the fated ship, whose burden is hearts that throb, 
And she knows that the brine of the sea will swallow the salt 
of their tears. 


But twice in the toilsome year, twice only the joy betides 
That beats in our hearts to-day as the ship ploughs on through 
the gloom, 
Mightily furrows the flood, and hurls from her flanks as che rides 
Foam-eddies ... But see! On the port! What ominous 
fastnesses loom ? 
Ashout! Arash! We have struck! 
her sides ! 
Thrice shudders the monster, then reels, a live thing smitten 
with doom ! 


The Casquets are ripping 


Her ribs are cracking and ground by the old leviathan’s teeth, 
Sucked in by the lips of the sea, whose laughter we sought like 
balm ; 
But we, who are palpitant, frail, our lives sustained on a breath, 
Whose pity and passion and praise sob out like the sound of a 
psalm,— 
We behold around us the flood, the lithe snake hungry for death, 
We possess our spirits in peace, we clasp our hands and are 
calm. 


Now hail and farewell unto him, who heard from the vessel a 
groan: 
“My daughter! she only is left!”—a voice from the fountain 
of tears,— 
Who sprang from the succouring boat, gave place to a maiden 
unknown, 
Then sank, as a star on the hills gleams golden and then dis- 
appears : 
%o him is no dirge and no tomb, no name engraven on stone, 
But the tomb and the dirge of the deep, for a grandeur more 
than the spheres’, 





To her, too, hail and farewell,* whom the strangling terror the 
grave, ‘ 
Unmasked, as in daytime the moon thro’ a cavern of 
will shine : 
A hundred took life from her hands, yet one there was left to 
save : 
Sho drew the belt from her breast: “A mightier Saviour ig 
mine : 
Take this!”—then knelt on the deck, and kneeling sank in the 
wave: 
Sweet saint, O hail and farewell! 
shrine. 


darknesg 


We too would kneel at your 


But Sees broods on the deep, and Doubt by the altar of 
@: 


“The hearts of your brave are quenched, hissed out in the sea 
like a spark : 
A moan, a gurgle, a calm, nor ever a sign of their strife; 
A ¥ — up to the heavens, and none in the heavens to 
Ark ; 
But = the loved ye have left, an ache in the breast of the 
wife, 
The light of the honeymoon gone, and evermore infinite dark.” 
* * * . * * * 
A — took her love, more sweet than the chiming of 
sls, 
Into her throat and sang, and the sea drew murmurous breath, 
A song that gave faith unto fear, and hope to the wild farewells, 
A fragrance flung to the night that sweetened the glooms of 
death : 
“O rest in the Lord!” she sang, and to meadows of asphodels 
The dying floated in dreams, buoyed up by an Arm beneath. 


So Easter dawned on the sea, and the day of the toiler was sped; 
Seeking for sunlight and joy he fell upon silence and rest ; 
He 7 engee of flowers: they turned to thorns on his 
nead ; 
Our mother, the ocean, called: he came and was slain on her 
breast. 
But a song rose up on the waves, a light on the land was shed, 
A robe of purple and gold for the victor Isles of the West: 


Yea, hearken all nations unborn, all peoples and aeons of Timo! 
We Britons make boast we are great, yet not by the lands we 
control, 
Though they be the third of the Earth; but for this: that no 
nation or clime 
But has witnessed us calm in a wreck, self-effacing and fearless 
and whole, 
First succouring women and young: 
sublime ; 
For great is the empire of Earth, more great the command of 
the Soul. 


yea in this is the Briton 


Newman Howarp, 








BOOKS. 
a ee 
THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA.+ 
CAPTAIN SEMENOF?F, the author of this remarkabie book, bad 
exceptionally good opportunities for clearly observing the 


battle of the Sea of Japan. He was in the flagship ‘ Knyaz 
Suvoroff, but was in her as a passenger to Vladivostok, 
not as a combatant officer, and hence had ample facilities 
for making observations and notes throughout the battle 
until he was wounded too seriously to continue his record 
of the incidents of the fight. Again, having served with 
the Port Arthur fleet in the sortie of August 10th, he was 
able to bring a more trained and critical judgment to 
bear on the events of the day than any other eyewitness of 
the action from the Russian side. Moreover, Captain Semenoff, 
whether consciously or not, is a most vivid and realistic writer, 
and his work has been rendered into excellent English by 
his able translator, Captain Lindsay. Indeed, we know of 
only one other equally vivid description of the feelings and 
emotions of a period of great stress, and that is in the realms 
of contemporary fiction,—in Mr. Conrad’s 7'yphoon. There is 
about the whole book an atmosphere of grey despair, the 
feeling of defeat, and all that it implies to a good officer. 
To quote Captain Semenoff’s own words :— 

“The awful fatal word which I had not even dared to think 
rang in my brain and seemed to be written in letters of fire on 





* The stewardess, Mrs. Rogers. The hero before mentioned has not, it is 
believed, been identified, 

t The Battle of Tsu-shima. By Captain Vladimir Semenoff. Translated by 
Captain A. B, Lindsay, 2nd King Edward’s Own Gurkha Rifles. With a 
Preface by Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.C.M.G,, F.B.S. London: John 
Murray. [3s. 6d, net,] 
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the smoke and on the pale confused faces of thecrew. Bogdanoff 
was standing by me. I caught his eye and we understood one 
He commenced to talk of it, but suddenly stopped and 


r. 
—- an unnaturally calm voice: ‘We seem to be heeling over 
to port.’ ‘ Yes—some 8 degrees, I answered, and pulling out 


my watch and note-book, jotted down ‘3.25 p.m.—a heavy list to 
rt, and a bad fire in the upper battery.’ I often afterwards 
thought: why is it that we hide things from one another and 
from ourselves? Why did not Bogdanoff express his thoughts 
aloud? and why was it that I did not dare to write in my own 
note-book the cheerless word ‘defeat’? Perhaps with us there 
still existed some dim hope of a miracle, of some kind of surprise 
that would change everything? I do not know.” 

In his description of the dressing-stations during the battle 
be makes a most illuminating observation which serves to 
explain his own curious detached and critical attitude towards 
the events of the fight that is such a noticeable feature of the 
book :— 

“Later on in the hospital, when carried there on a stretcher, 
I understood why it is that during a fight one hears neither 
groans nor shouts. All that comes afterwards. Apparently our 
feelings have strict limits for receiving external impressions, 
being even deeply impressed by somes absurd sentence. A thing 
can be so painful that you feel nothing, so terrible that you fear 


nothing.” 

The whole of his gloomy narrative is thrown into sharper 
relief by curious contrasts, such as his description of passing 
several times by the ship’s ikon which hung in the upper 
battery. Though a dressing-station just in front of it had 
been wrecked by one of the first shells, he records that the 
candles before the ikon were always burning, and the case 
yemained unbroken, giving, as he says, a strange feeling of 
quiet and peace in the midst of all this death and destruction. 

But besides these and other incidents of great psycho- 
logical and literary interest there are many passages that 
demand the close attention of all in any way connected with 
or interested in the welfare of the Navy, and especially the 
present Board of Admiralty. One of the passages most par- 
ticularly worthy of notice by supporters of the “ practically 
ready” Navy and the system of keeping whole fleets “in 
Commission in Reserve” is that in which Captain Semenoff, 
having described the arrangements for manceuvring during 
the battle, says :— 

“Once again and for the last time we were forcibly reminded 
of the old truism that a ‘fleet’ is created by long years of 
practice at sea in time of peace (cruising, not remaining in port), 
and that a collection of ships of various types hastily collected 
which have only learned to sail together on the way to the scene 
of operations is no fleet, but a chance concourse of vessels.” 

But, above all, there is the one principle of war that 
is inculeated by this battle, and, indeed, by the whole 
Russo-Japanese War, and that is Nelson’s principle that 
it is better to have only one of your own ships left and 
the whole of your enemy sunk than twenty-one left to the 
enemy’s twenty. In other words, fight your battles with the 
object of destroying the enemy, not with the object of 
getting through to some destination, such as was Vladivostok 
in this battle, with as many ships intact as possible, and 
do not mind a big “ butcher’s bill” if you can utterly cripple 
or destroy your enemy. The Russians all through neglected 
this first principle of naval war, and, going into battle with 
apparently no very fixed idea except that of getting out of it 
again as soon as possible, lost; while the Japanese, going 
in with the full determination to destroy the enemy at what- 
ever cost, won. 

Before we leave Captain Semenoff’s book we must direct 
our readers’ attention to the particularly interesting preface 
contributed to it by Sir George Clarke, secretary to the 
Imperial Defence Committee. This preface, though 
occupying only a few pages, and by its nature entirely 
devoid of the sensational and romantic interest of an 
eyewitness’s narrative of a great sea batile, is from the 
point of view of the naval statesman by far the most 
important portion of the book. Sir George Clarke, 
taking the facts as recounted, invites us to read the naval 
lessons that are to be drawn from them. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Sir George Clarke, though a soldier, 
is universally admitted to be an authority of the first 
order in regard to wider naval problems, and his comments 
on Captain Semenoff’s book will, we feel sure, be treated 
with the greatest respect by all who have any knowledge 
of naval affairs. Sir George Clarke begins by noting that 
the “ paucity of war experience since the introduction of the 
steam-driven armoured ship invests the battle of Tsu-shima 





with supreme importance.” He goes on to point out that 
though it is necessary to state and draw deductions from 
the experience of the Russo-Japanese War, we must be very 
careful not to fall into the error of drawing conclusions of 
vast importance from too small premisses. As an illustration 
of what he means, he instances how both the Americans 
and ourselves suffered from the shallow reasoning derived 
from the peculiar operations of the Civil War. Still 
more specifically, he notes how the action off Lissa 
between the Italians and Austrians led to the “cult of 
the ram.” Again, “a few isolated successes obtained by 
torpedoes in exceptional circumstances have given rise to 
exaggerated claims on the part of this weapon.” The 
vital need for caution and for profound study of all such 
experience as is forthcoming is therefore evident. This is 
his preface to the remark that as the battle of Tsu-shima 
is by far the greatest and most important naval fight since 
Trafalgar, the navy which is able to draw the most accurate 
conclusions, technical as well as tactical, from its experiences, 
and to apply them in terms of policy and of training, will 
secure marked advantage in the future. 

We cannot attempt here to state the whole of Sir George 
Clarke’s conclusions; nor does he indeed profess to come to 
final conclusions so much as to ask certain questions and to 
indicate a line of study which may lead to the answers. For 
example, he asks: What part did superior speed play in 
carrying destruction to the Russian Fleet? What guns 
established the initial superiority of fire, and wrought the 
havoc, moral and material, which ensured victory? What 
purpose did armour serve, and how did iis distribution 
conform to the needs of the battle? “It is upon the answers 
to such questions as those that our naval policy must depend.” 
Here is a passage from the preface which deals with some of 
these problems :— 

“The general impression conveyed by Captain Semenoff, and 
confirmed from other sources, is that the Russian ships were over- 
whelmed by the volume of the Japanese fire, and that frequency 
of hitting rather than weight of shells should be the main object. 
If this conclusion is correct, the principle which guided the 
British Navy in the days of Nelson—to close to effective range 
and then deliver the most rapid fire possible—has been strikingly 
reaffirmed. Effective ranges have been increased: but this 
principle remains unchanged and is probably unchangeable. The 
trouble which arose from the outbreak of fire on board the 
* Suvoroff’ and from the wreckage of the bridges and spar-deck, 
the men killed in the conning tower, the penetration of the 
armoured deck near the bow, the down draught of smoke, the 
estimate of range (‘a little more than 20 cables’) at a critical 
moment—all these points, which present themselves in the narra- 
tive, claim attention and careful comparison with other accounts. 
Captain Semenoff’s impressions of the manwuvring of the fleets 
may well be somewhat vague; but it is worth collating with other 
observations. Lastly, the graphic touches of the author show 
with painful distinctness the terrible strain imposed upon human 
endurance, Few who read his account of the heroic signalmen 
‘standing silently and outwardly calm,’ unwilling to go below 
the armoured deck, wishing only for orders, and feeling ‘ them- 
selves indispensable to the fight,’ will be inclined to accept the 
recent theory that partly-trained and half-disciplined men are fit 
to find a place on board ship in modern naval war. Upon a correct 
understanding of the lessons of Tsu-shima the expenditure of 
millions of public money and the efficiency of the Navy in the 
near future must mainly depend. If this simple narrative can, in 
however small a degree, help us to attain such an understanding, 
its publication will be abundantly justified.” 

With the finger-post thus raised to draw the attention of 
readers, we must take leave of a deeply interesting book. We 
cannot endorse too strongly Sir George Clarke’s contention 
that the battle of Tsu-shima must be studied with the utmost 
earnestness and in the utmost detail by our naval authorities, 
for upon the deduction therefrom of a sound and effective 
naval policy the safety and welfare of our Navy, and so of 
our country, may depend. In the records of this battle, and of 
the other actions in the Russo-Japanese War, lies hidden a 
secret of immeasurable importance. It will not be easy to 
discover this secret in all its significance; but it can be 
discovered, and if it is we who are successful we shall have 
achieved something which it is no exaggeration to say is 
worth far more than would be the gift of some fairy protector 
willing to endow the nation with an extra hundred millions to 
spend on naval construction. The essential point is to 
discover the right kind of ship to build, and the right kind of 
gun with which to arm her. If we do not achieve that 
knowledge, we may squander millions and millions on the 
Navy, yet be at the mercy of some other Power who has better 
read the riddle than ourselves. 
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AN INDIAN SCRAP-BOOK.* 
WE speak of Mr. Malcolm’s book in our heading as a scrap- 
book because it is in fact made up of a great number of 
scraps. All the subjects are touched upon with a butterfly 
lightness. We do not mention this as a grievance, nor is it 
to be understood that the book is not serious, The work of a 
butterfly, no doubt, is as serious as that of any other animal. 
But to see it flit from flower to flower, you would think that it 
satisfied the conditions of its work by never staying too long 
in one place. At all events, what it does it does gracefully, 
and the observer cannot but feel more cheerful for having 
watched it. All this is true of Mr. Malcolm. His book is 
thoroughly pleasant, graceful, and good-tempered. Most 
men going to India with all his official and unofficial passports 
would have simply laid themselves out to have “a good time” ; 
but Mr. Malcolm obviously laid himself out, though we do not 
say he did not also have a good time, to acquire information, 
to improve his political knowledge, to add to his reverence for 
the Empire, and—to write a book. We may pay him the 
compliment, indeed, of saying that he has a good deal in 
common with those young Englishmen who command his 
respect by reason of their high sense of the duty they owe to 
the Empire, und by the resource and confidence with which 
they discharge it. The book is dedicated to the members of 
the Indian Civil Service. It is not written (to take only books 
with which it is reasonable to compare it) with so much 
literary cunning as Mr. Scott O'Connor's The Silken East, 
or with the exceptional grasp and the power of concealing the 
weightiest of problems in the lightest of narratives which 
distinguish Mr. Sidney Low’s recent book ; but it has a “note” 
of its own, and that note is the success of the British character 
in relation to the native mind. Since most of the papers in 
this book were written the unrest in Bengal and elsewhere bas 
made a continuously louder rumbling. New circumstances 
may detract from the precise value of Mr. Malcolm's 
tribute ; in another generation the young Englishman of the 
public schools may no longer be able to deal in quite the 
same way as now with what we may call the new rationalising 
spirit of Indian natives. Mr. Malcolm, we may be sure, 
believes that the English mind will adapt itself to all changes. 


He once published, we remember, a Calendar of Empire in 
which an appropriate verse or saying was provided for every 


day. If that was all assertion of the strength of the Empire, 
this book is rather an explanation of it. 

The first chapter is a clue to the spirit of the book. It 
describes the character of several of Mr. Malcolm's fellow- 
passengers on the voyage to India. There is the coffee- 
planter who is also “a light-weight and a. well-known 
gentleman rider”—the reduplication of parts by the actors 
on Mr. Malcolm's stage is, of course, good evidence of 
their resource—whose narrative of shipwreck in the Red 
Sea contains too much of a bathos. We hope we are 
not morbid or callous, but just when we thought the thrilling 
hardships were about to begin we found him safely landed at 
Suakim, where there was “very little water and no ice.” 
The other narratives, however, give satisfactory examples of 
devotion to an exalted standard of duty. 

The discussion of what we have already called the new 
rationalising spirit in India is excellent. Not only is the 
native mind advancing to thoughts of self-government without 
misgiving, but the young generation of English administrators, 
which is more democratic than the last, aids those aspirations 
unconsciously by merely coming in contact with the natives. 
A superstitious conception of the Viceroy’s position has dis- 
appeared in many parts of India. The Viceroy is no longer 
the successor in apostolic line of the great Emperors of Delhi, 
“the inaccessible omnipotent maker and breaker of men.” 
He must step down into the arena when thwarted, and argue 
not merely with a King-Emperor, but with the population of 
English streets. From this point of view the unhappy dispute 
between Lord Curzon and the late Government gave more 
hostages to Bengali thought than perhaps we have yet reckoned. 
In the relations between the natives and the Indian Civil 
Service, the wondering childlike gratitude for gracious protec- 
tion and inexplicable beneficence has similarly gone by the 
board. The young Civil servant is known to act in obedience 
to a circular, and circulars command no fealty. These are all 





* Indian Pictures and Problems, By Ian Malcolm. London: E, Grant 
Richards. (10s. 61. net. } 





grave difficulties, but we can only say that the problem is 
more than ever worth solving. Our difficulties only increase 
in proportion to our strength and experience. Some people 
have seen a “way out” by the appointment of a Viceroy of 
Royal blood. But unless the Royal Viceroy were allowed 
all the attributes of Royalty, as the Indian mind conceives 
them, despotism (however kindly) and colossal munificence, 
the proposed plan would probably be worse than a mere 
failure. 

The surprises which await the traveller in India, who after 
traversing a desert comes upon a green capital where the 
ruler is English in all but appearance, talks English perfectly, 
and plays English games with his subjects, have almost ceased 
to be surprises to the reader of books on India. We must, 
however, say a word in hearty praise of Mr. Malcolm’s description 
of the “Eton of the East,” Mayo College, which turns out 
young native potentates on the English public-school plan, 
This matter is treated more fully than any in the book. How 
a striking counterpart of the English public-school esprit de 
corps and the old Arnoldian scheme of the government of 
boys by boys has been produced in the circumstances ig 
astonishing. Many of the boys have a body of retainers 
required by their rank; some are married; others shun the 
messes and always eat alone; others have beeu kept safely at 
home by jealous and cloistered mothers when they returned 
for their first holidays, and it needed all the wiles of a paternal 
Government to get their persons surrendered again. Yet in 
spite of all, the boys are really “ public-school boys”; they 
compete fiercely for their “colours” at cricket, and never in 
life do they lose their affection for their Alma Mater,—a phrase 
as well understood at Mayo College as in England. We must 
quote a passage from a paper in the Mayo College Magazine, 
written by the Maharawal of Dungarpur after learning 
English for only six years :— 

“The Bhil is a great hunter, but his methods are generally far 

from sportsmanlike. ‘To kill pig he digs a long deep ditch, which 
he covers over with thin bamboos and grass. Leading out from 
both ends of this he builds two long fences, sometimes half-a-mile 
each in length. The pig are driven into the enclosure, and, 
rushing on, fall into the pit, where they are soon despatched 
with arrows or big rocks hurled from above. Their manner of 
killing black buck is rank poaching, but very ingenious.” 
The acquired English point of view in this passage, 
together with the recurrent phrases which are so familiar to 
the English boy, explain more of the character of Mayo 
College than could chapters of exposition. The frontier 
incidents with which Mr. Malcolm illustrates his thesis that 
in the administration of those distant outposts the man is 
everything and measures but little are extremely entertain. 
ing. The Pathan to extraordinary turbulence adds a strain of 
genuine amenability :— 

“The General was riding through the village of Butkhela on 
his way to inspect the Fort of Chakdara, and was not a little 
astonished to notice every evidence of civil war in progress; 
barricaded houses, bullets flying, bloodshed, and so on. On his 
return from inspection, a few hours later, he observed that all 
was peace; and on inquiry he was informed that, learning of 
his presence, the engagement had been postponed, since the 
combatants had been advised that it was not respectful to fight 
whilst the Commander-in-Chief was in the neighbourhood!” 
Most resourceful of all was the action of the Englishman 
who, having invited a fat and breathless old headman to 
dismount from his horse to talk things over, walked him 
off his legs under a hot sun, allowing him neither to sit down 
nor to remount, till he had made him yield through exhaustion 
on every point in dispute between his tribe and the Indian 
Government. The last example of what we have taken to be 
Mr. Malcolm’s main theme is the bold policy of making 
advances to the troublesome Kachins introduced by Sir Hugh 
Barnes. The library of Mr. W. A. Hertz, his Deputy Com- 
missioner, is decorated with the broadswords of thirty chiefs, 
who handed them in as a pledge of good behaviour after 
being impressed by a march-past, and, above all, by a gramo- 
phone. 





ECONOMICS FOR IRISHMEN.* 
THERE is a tradition among reviewers that only big books 
deserve careful reviews; but any one who will take the trouble 
to read “ Pat’s”” Economics for Irishmen will be forced to the 
conclusion that the book is a serious contribution to the 
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discussion of many Irish questions, although it is issued in 
r covers at one shilling net. The writer is a young Irish- 
man who obtained experience as a journalist in England, and 
then returned to the Irish farm on which he was born to 
try and lift bis family out of the bog. His farming has been 
so successful that people come even from other counties to 
look at his bit of land—and go back to their homes to persist 
in their own old ruts. It is in order to ask why Irishmen so 
persist in preferring inefficiency to progress that “ Pat” has 
written his book. Few of his own countrymen will be pleased 
with his conclusions, for, with the ruthless honesty of an acute 
and logical mind, he tears off the tinsel from the images on 
which Irishmen love to feast their eyes. The book, however, 
is by no means purely destructive. It is the work of a man 
who has a clear insight into the root-principles of sound 
economics, and who possesses a happy knack of expressing 
those principles in racy phrases that are far more effective 
than the ponderous elaborations of the academic professor. 

The main thesis of the book is that Iveland’s failure is 
directly traceable to Irish faults. Such a doctrine is not 
likely to be popular in a country which has lived for genera- 
jions in the belief that all its troubles are due to other 
people’s crimes. On this comfortable belief “Pat” pours 
undiluted scorn. He is contemptuous about the manner in 
which his countrymen are always harking back to events of 
the eighteenth or earlier centuries in order to justify their 
own laziness, or worse, at the present day. He is equally 
contemptuous of the pauperising expedients by which England 
has, with childish faith in the power of Acts of Parliament, 
attempted to make good her alleged laches in past generations. 
Himeelf a worker with hand and brain, “ Pat” bas the sense 
to see that national progress is impossible unless the 
individuals who compose the nation themselves put their own 
shoulders to the wheel. 

In the forefront of the faults from which Irishmen suffer 
their candid countryman puts the vice of envy. “If there be 
one vice which stands out notably in the Irish character, as 
compared with other people's, it is the vice of envy; and 
economic reflection shows us that on the whole we gain instead 
of losing by our neighbour’s prosperity, our own being 
facilitated by it.” If “Pat” had followed the Fiscal con- 
troversy as closely as some of us have been obliged to do, he 
would have known that there are a good many English Pro- 
tectionists who sbare this vice of Irish peasants, and are still 
unable to perceive that the prosperity of France and Germany 
aud America means a wider outlet for British trade. In 
lreland the vice of envy has this direct result, that it induces 
nen to struggle over the division of the wealth which exists 
instead of devoting their energies to creating a larger total 
for the benefit of all. “Pat” calculates from his own 
experience that the present gross annual yield of an average 
holding let at £10 a year is not more than £35, and that this 
miserable sum could without additional labour, but by the 
exercise of more intelligence, be increased to £100. Yet the 
tenant, instead of working to obtain such an increase in the 
yield of his farm, which would benefit not himself only, but 
the whole Irish nation, prefers to agitate for a reduction in 
his rent. “An enlightened neighbour of mine pays 37s. a 
year rent, and thinks that a reduction of 4s. in the £ would 
mean prosperity to him.” 

Doubtless this Irish reluctance to make improvements has 
been to a considerable extent encouraged by the defects of 
the law, which permitted the landlord to pocket the value of 
the improvements his tenant had made. That tradition still 
survived even after the Act of 1881, and the Land Commis- 
sioners made it a practice to reduce the judicial rents on 
badly cultivated farms, while leaving the rents untouched, or 
even raising them, on farms which have been improved by the 
tenants’ energy. This does not, however, dispose of the 
matter. English tenants have always been liable to have 
their rents raised on their own improvements. Yet that risk 
does not in general deter them from making, within the 
limits of their capacity, the best use of the land for their 
own benefit, even though the landlord may benefit also. 
The point here raised is fundamental, and may be com- 
mended to the consideration of some English Trade-Unionists 
of the less educated type. All the useful work we do 
must benefit others as well as ourselves; but if we are so 
permeated with the spirit of envy that other people's profit 
is pain and gall to us, then we must sit still with our 








arms folded, growing poorer and poorer, while our minds 
become ever blacker with bitterness. 

Another Irish vice to which “ Pat” has the candour to call 
the attention of his countrymen is sheer laziness. Here are 
two pictures from his own observation :— 

“On a fine working day last winter I walked fourteen statute 
miles in a congested district in Mayo—from Swinford to Bally- 
hannis—to observe the better at my walking pace how the people 
might happen to be occupied for the day, and in the whole 
journey I saw ‘at work’ only one man, who had his hands in his 
pockets, and his shoulders humped against the wind. He was 
looking among his sheep, and so I call it work, be being an 
Irish farmer.” 


“In the rich county of Meath, summer after summer, during 

the hay harvest, numbers of able-bodied men refuse good wages, 
and prop themselves on the sunny side of the wall, while their 
wives take in washing to support the children, and sometimes 
take contracts more objectionable than washing. In Navan I 
have seen these men week after week refusing 4s. a day, waiting 
till sunset to hold a horse for 6d., and ready at any hour to hold 
a discussion on foreign politics. One of these used to tell me 
Russia’s plans for invading India, and how the Irish question 
would be affected by it.” 
This laziness is not merely manual, it is mental as well, and 
manifests itself disastrously in a general reluctance to take 
the trouble to direct intelligently the labour of others, with 
the result that farming on a large scale, as practised in 
England and Scotland, is almost unknown in Ireland. Small 
holdings are all very well as a “side-show”—if the pbrase 
may be used—but to attempt to carry on the whole agriculture 
of a nation on a basis of small holdings is to neglect the 
enormous advantages which accrue to production from an 
intelligent use of capital. Yet so-called land reformers, 
who would never dream of going back to the hand-loom, 
talk as if the salvation of mankind were to be found in 
small holdings and spade husbandry. Our young Irish 
economist has little sympathy with such reactionary ideals. 
He sees under his own eyes the persisting evil of small 
holdings, and he points out that this evil has actually been 
intensified by the Land Purchase Act of 1903. The men who 
have now been endowed with the freehold of their farms, at 
the expense of the British and Irish taxpayer, had given no 
previous proof of their capacity to make the best use of the 
land, They had only proved their capacity to conduct a 
political agitation. They were previously indifferent to what 
should have been the real work of their lives; they remain 
indifferent still, and perhaps even more indifferent than 
before, because deluded with the idea that, as they have 
become landlords, they need no longer work. 

From his criticism of the Irish people “Pat” passes to a 
criticism of the Irish priest. This is the cone unpardonable 
sin in Ireland, and already, if we mistake not, the writer has 
been made to pay for his audacity. He is a Roman Catholic, 
which makes his crime the more serious. As a Roman 
Catholic he asks that the priests should confine themselves 
to spiritual work, and not interfere with the liberty of their 
flocks in secular matters, That restriction of his power the 
Irish priest will not tolerate :— 

“The priest will neither leave lay matters to laymen, nor allow 

them to apply lay canons to him when he interferes. We give 
up our judgment to him in theology, and he must have it so in 
butter and bacon as well. Very often the layman who would 
lead the creamery or the butter factory to success is exactly the 
one whom the priest dislikes, and lest that layman should succeed 
the enterprise must fail; to have the priest at the top, Ireland 
must go down; industry must decay lest a layman should lead in 
butter.” 
These lay attacks on the Irish clergy have been increasingly 
common in Ireland within the last few years, and are an 
encouraging sign of a growing independence of judgment. 
So far, however, victory rests with the clergy. If they cannot 
silence their critics, they can at any rate boycott them. 

So much has been said, or indicated, above in recognition of 
the economic insight displayed by this young writer, that it is 
desirable to call attention to an important economic fallacy to 
which he—perhaps through an oversight—commits himself. 
In connexion with an argument, which is not altogether con- 
vincing, in favour of increasing the tillage area of Ireland at 
the expense of the grass land, he lays down the proposition 
that “ we can consume nothing without employing somebody 
in some degree somewhere.” This proposition would be true 
enough if the word “produce” were substituted for “ con- 
sume.” As the statement stands it is merely the iteration of 
a very old Protectionist fallacy. To consume is to destroy, 
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and mere destruction gives employment to nobody. The 
fallacy arises because in the normal course of life the con- 
sumption of commodities involves payment for them. It was 
for the sake of this payment that the commodities were pro- 
duced, and the fact of the payment leads to fresh production to 
replace the articles consumed. Payments are made out of 
existing wealth, and the more we increase wealth the more 
there is to pay with. In this sense it is literally true that we 
can produce nothing (valuable) without employing somebody 
in some degree somewhere, If only the “ca’-canny” workman 
could be got to understand this proposition, and to act upon it, 
there would be very little unemployment left. 





MR. HENRY JAMES ON AMERICA.* 

Mr. Henry James has issued to a highly curious world the 
first instalment of his impressions of America. The visit of 
such an inquirer to his native land after an absence of a 
quarter of a century is a notable event in the history of letters. 
Of late we have had many impressions of America, in which 
the manifold life of a vast continent was apt to condense 
itself into a few epigrams. Mr. James knows too much to 
begin with to attempt any facile generalisations. He has his 
former memories as a standard of comparison, and such an 
equipment would have given the ordinary traveller material 
for a neat antithetical summary. But Mr. James is far too 
acute and far too sincere to be content with sucha surface view. 
In this book he is still groping among strange things, catching 
sight of a shape here and there, but for the most part only 
conscious of an immense and amorphous environment. It is 
the most original book of travels we have ever read, and to the 
careful reader one of the most illuminating. The faults we 
have to find with it are only the faults which cling to all 
Mr. James’s recent work. He is exceedingly difficult to read. 
In one page he will have sentences shapely and musical, and 
sentences which come to an end only by the grace of God. 
He is apt to hang too often on the same metaphor, and he has 
an inordinate love of the adverb “ quite,” and of words like 
“ virtues,” “ values,” and “precious.” The first pages of all 
give one an example of the author at his tortuous worst, 
and then we are transported to the New England 
highlands, where the descriptions of landscape are a model 
of luminous and exquisite prose. The style varies much, but 
one thing never varies,—the sustained intellectual power of 
the analysis. 

No casual reader can get even a glimmering of Mr. James’s 
meaning. His reasoning is close, his perceptions subtle and 
evasive, and his conclusions often surprising, so that he must 
be read sentence by sentence and page by page. He does not 
make the path easy for his followers, for while he has many 
brilliant generalisations, they remain unconnected, still in the 
baggage of the traveller rather than set out in the museum 
on his return. He is, as he calls himself on many occasions, 
the “restless analyst,” “the ancient contemplative person,” 
and his quest is always for the truth. He never says a thing 
for the mere sake of saying it brilliantly, though brilliance is 
often enough in attendance. Though he is far removed from 
the ordinary impressionist, phrases could be selected from his 
pages which would make a brilliant impressionist picture. 
But he is too philosophic to rest content with word-painting 
when the heart of the matter still awaits discovery. In land- 
scape, in character, in customs, he seeks for guiding principles, 
for the type, the characteristic. Sometimes it evades him, 
and he leaves in bewilderment ; sometimes, as at New York, 
it is almost too simple to be interesting. At the Waldorf- 
Astoria, for instance, “the air swarms, to intensity, with the 
characteristic, the characteristic condensed and accumulated 
as one rarely elsewhere has had the luck to find it.” Mr. 
James, it will be perceived, is a moralist above all things. 
He is not content when he is told that America is this or that 
in material statistics. He still asks: “ What does it all mean, 
what is its virtue, its value?” 

First for Mr. James’s conclusions. Mr. Wells was very 
clear in his verdict. The power and the will to create went 
down to the profit account of America with civilisation, and 
“State-blindness” to the loss. Mr. James reaches the same 
general conclusion by far subtler means, and he works out his 
doctrines to a fractional result impossible with Mr. Wells’s more 
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hasty methods. We may best describe his plan by calling it 
the detection of tendencies rather than the chronicle of facts, 
He sees forces in movement, and devotes himself to their 
analysis, leaving their immediate material effect for more 
superficial students. In America one may observe how the 
“short-cut” works, and “if there be really any substitute 
for roundabout experience, for troublesome history, for 
the long, the immitigable process of time.” A little later 
he sees the will to grow everywhere, “at no matter what or 
whose expense.” This, it will be observed, is not quite 
Mr. Wells’s “will to create,” for it involves destruction of 
the past, and growth, unlike creation, implies no conscious 
object. At the Universities he is struck suddenly by the fact 
that the women in America are monopolising all the “ distinc. 
tions,” in the physiological sense, and he is impressed by the 
wonderful possibilities the thing has for the art of the novelist, 
The alien leaves him bewildered. He meets him every where, 
and penetrates to his own East Side haunts in his quest for 
enlightenment; but he can come to no conclusion save that 
these newcomers have all the air of having acquired something 
new, and of having lost much of their former identity. They 
are both a kind of American and a kind of Italian, and their 
future is dark. Anyhow, the fact of their numbers makes 
Mr. James sigh for “the luxury of some such close and sweet 
and whole national consciousness as that of the Switzer and 
the Scot.” On the question of poverty he admits the general 
betterment, but doubts its continuance in the face of the new 
anti-social forces. Freedom in the United States may end by 
being only “freedom to grow up blighted.” On the worship 
of money and the position of woman Mr. James tells the old 
tale: travellers do not differ in their reports on these matters :— 

“To make so much money that you won’t, that you don’t 

‘mind’ anything—that is absolutely, I think, the main American 
formula. Thus your making no money—or so little that it passes 
there for none—and being thereby distinctly reduced to minding, 
amounts to your being reduced to the knowledge that America is 
no place for you.” 
And the fact that America produces no kind of man in large 
quantities except the business man, while the woman, created 
by a woman-made society, is wholesomely differentiated, leads 
to some curious speculations about the end of it all. Mr. James 
surveys the scene where Democracy, unfettered and colossal, 
is having her own way, and is left questioning. America, 
having no past, hopes for a future; but of what stuff is the 
future to be? It isa great lonely land of which civilisation 
has only scratched the surface. The sense of “ margin” 
presses in on him and gives him hope; but when he con- 
siders the ugliness of the scratching he again despairs. 
There are two lessons, quite obvious and simple, but singularly 
neglected, which America has got to learn. One is that 
“ production takes time, and that the production of interest, 
in particular, takes most time.” The other is the very old 
truth that the whole material world is unprofitable if the soul 
be lost. “In the early American time, doubtless, individuals 
of value had to wait too much for things; but that is now 
made up by the way things are waiting for individuals of 
value.” We apologise for the banality of the act in putting 
Mr. James’s subtleties into a crude moral; but that, after all, 
is the gist of them. 

We have little space to notice the other aspect of the book, 
the wholly delightful travel sketches. Out of the bland and 
lingering sentences pictures of landscape build themselves up 
with clear outline and all the atmosphere of reality. We 
have already noticed the beautiful New England pictures, 
where the dominant note, says Mr. James, is the country’s 
“amiability.”. Memories of Lowell and Mr. Howells and 
Washington Irving give Mr. James occasion for certain 
charming pages. Thence he goes to New York, whose 
character is extravagance, pulling down to make larger, and 
building nothing intended to endure. The poor pilgrim 
wanders in the elder New York, and sees in Washington 
Place and certain old buildings the ghosts of a once civilised 
past. He finds that the great hotels provide just the 
“prodigious public setting” which the modern city life 
demands: “an expression of the gregarious state breaking 
down every barrier but two,”—ie., wealth and reasonable 
respectability. Then we pass to memories of old Newport 
and an acid picture of the new; to Boston, where his com- 
plaint is the opposite of that of Mr. Wells; to Philadelphia, 
where he is charmed by the Quakerish gentility of the city 
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and awed by the scandals of its public life; to Washington, 
where the men are allowed to rank almost with the women; 
and lastly, to the South. The chapters on Richmond and 
Charleston are perhaps the most wonderful in the book, for in 
the South Mr. James has a more congenial task, since it is the 
decline of civilisation which he analyses, not its advance. 
Take such a passage as this :— 

«The place was weak— adorably’ weak; that was the word 

into which the whole impression flowered, that was the idea, 
evidently, that all the rest of the way as well would be most 
brought home. ....- I can doubtless not sufficiently tell why, 
but there was something in my whole sense of the South that 
projected at moments a vivid and painful image—that of a figure 
somehow blighted and stricken, discomfortably, impossibly seated 
in an invalid-chair, and yet fixing one with strange eyes that 
wore half a defiance and half a deprecation of one’s noticing, and 
much more of one’s referring to, any abnormal sign. The depre- 
cation, in the Southern eyes, is much greater to-day, I think, than 
the old lurid challenge; but my haunting similitude was an 
image of the keeping-up of appearances, and above all of the 
maintenance of a tone, the historic ‘high’ tone, in an excruciating 
posture.” : 
And so this very candid and analytical traveller finally comes 
to an anchor among the palm-trees of Florida, and leaves us 
with the news that he has not done with the States, and that 
it is now the turn of California and the West. Mr. James 
writes with such urbanity and so genuine a love for the land 
that the most nervous patriot could not take offence at his 
pages, while to a certain limited class of readers they will be 
a source of acute intellectual pleasure. 





NOVELS. 

MEMOIRS OF A PERSON OF QUALITY.* 
Tur long scenario of Mr. Hilliers’s romance given on his 
title-page prepares the reader for something unconventional 
and unusual, and these expectations are richly fulfilled in the 
contents of this admirably written and engrossing romance. 
That it will please all comers we are by no means prepared 
to assert, for its leisurely mode of progress may disconcert 
readers who are accustomed to the swifter and more sensa- 
tional methods of contemporary romancers, while the lines on 
which it is developed may cause them to think that they are 
defrauded of their due. The hero, who is the second son 
of an Earl, is born in 1777, and enters the Dragoon Guards. 
He ought, therefore, according to the rules of the game, to 
see service in the Peninsular War. Instead of which he leaves 
the Army young, sinks his rank, and spends the prime of his 
life in a more or less menial position in the service of 
Yorkshire Quakers. Anything less calculated, on the face 
of it, to furnish scope for the exercise of a picturesque 
imagination it would be difficult to conceive. Such an 
audacious deviation from the well-worn paths can only be 
justified by results, and in the volume before us the results 
are of excellent quality. It is true we have no campaigning 
or battle scenes, but on the score of exciting incident no 
exception can be taken to the narrative. Duels, pugilism, the 
perils of the North Road, all the romance, heroism, and 
villainy that centre in that noble animal the horse,—in a 
word, the seamy side of Georgian life is here set forth with an 
added picturesqueness and piquancy derived from the intrepid 
antagonism of the little knot of Quakers into whose midst 
the hero is so strangely projected at the nadir of his 
fortunes. 

George Fanshawe, the central figure and narrator, though 
his early career progresses on unfamiliar lines, has one trait 
in common with many modern heroes of romance,—the com- 
bination of blundering with bravery. He quits his father’s 
roof in Suffolk to join his regiment at York, a semi-illiterate 
hobbledehoy, with little knowledge save of the points of a 
horse. His messmates are an ill-conditioned set of bullies 
who, thinking him an easy butt for practical joking, are 
speedily disillusioned. He leaves his principal aggressor half 
dead, the Colonel sides with the majority, and Fanshawe only 
escapes Court-Martial by resignation. Disowned and cast off 
by his father, and with no equipment but that of bodily 
strength to fall back upon, he is reduced to earning his living 
as a labourer, and takes service for a while with a mealman, 
until a false charge of theft preferred by his master’s wife 
loses him his employ. Then follows a period during which he 
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roams about the country picking up odd jobs, working with 
harvesters, and consorting with gypsies, until he is rescued when 
at the end of his tether by the almost miraculous intervention of 
a young millernamed Ellwood. In his relations with his rescuer’s 
family, members of the Society of Friends, the chief interest 
of the narrative resides. The picture of country life in York- 
shire a hundred years ago, whether historically accurate or 
not, is admirably done, and the relations of Church folk and 
Nonconformists are illustrated without any undue partisan- 
ship or animus. Fanshawe, now become a journeyman miller 
—a trade of which Mr. Hilliers has obviously an intimate 
expert knowledge—owes much to his friends, yet, in spite of 
his spiritual awakening, never wholly conquers his longing to 
resume his former station. But his education goes steadily 
on until the time when it becomes necessary for him to reveal 
his parentage in order to vindicate his character. In the 
restoration of Fanshawe to society, bis temporary immersion 
in the vortex of fashion, and the imminent peril he undergoes 
at the hands of sharpers and adventurers we are less interested: 
Though these scenes are spiritedly done, they are not free 
from a suggestion of artificiality. But there are no longueurs 
in the story, long as it is, and the best proof of the anthor’s skill 
is to be found in the fact that though the unexpected is con- 
stantly happening—who, for instance, would expect to find an 
ex-Oppidan and carabineer consorting with Irish harvesters, 
or a Quaker whose brother was a notorious horse-thief and 
highwayman ?—we accept it without protest, so compelling is 
the force of circumstances, so plausible and engrossing the 
narrative. 





In Statu Pupillari. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s.)—This 
is a novel entirely concerned with the doings of a Ladies’ College 
in which the heroine finds herself. The author has thought it 
best to use what she calls “fictitious place-names,” but tho 
local colour makes it ebvious which of the Ladies’ Colleges is 
meant to be portrayed. The story is clever but rather trivial. 
It would require more talent than the author possesses to make 
the little doings and feelings of the young ladies of the College 
interesting through a whole volume. On the other hand, the 
author 1s successful in giving a delightfully naive tone of infalli- 
bility to the opinions of the undergraduates, male and female, of 
the book. “Weare the world,” says one of them, “the present 
world. What the people from eighteen to twenty-five are thinking 
and feeling is what counts.” The author seems to be as much 
convinced of this fact as the characters, and the consequence is 
that people who have passed the fatal point of middle age, fixed 
by these young persons at about thirty, are, in spite of inward 
protests, made to feel even older than that. 

The Amateur Emigrants. By Thomas Cobb. (Alston Rivers. 
6s.)—Mr. Cobb has lately ceased to write with conviction, and 
the reader cannot help feeling that the entertaining scheme of his 
new novel is therefore rather wasted. His “amateur emigrants ” 
try the plan advocated by certain earnest social reformers, and 
pretend that England is one of the Colonies, and that the same 
natural conditions are to be fought here as would be the case on 
the arrival of settlers in a new country. Naturally, no one but 
the leader of this expedition believes in the game, or plays it with 
any approach to seriousness, and the complications which result 
may easily be devised by the ingenious reader. The book is more 
than a little thin, but it is written in a cheerful, almost jaunty 
style which might dissipate the sense of age produced in a reader 
of the previous novel, 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 
oe 
A COMMON-SENSE ARMY. 

The United States Army. By Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, 
K.C.M.G., M.P. (Cosburn, Newbury. Post-free, 1s.)—Sir Howard 
Vincent has done well to render his account of the United States 
Army, originally delivered as a lecture at the Royal United Service 
Institution, generally accessible to the public. He has an 
admirable knack of giving his readers in the shortest possible 
space just the information they require, and of his many accom- 
plishments that of being a born journalist is by no means tho 
least valuable. It is the vogue nowadays for the military man to 
despise the journalist. Sir Howard has the qualities of both, and 
his little pamphlet of twenty-four pages is consequently worth a 
dozen official handbooks. The military system of the only other 
great Anglo-Saxon nation in the world should at all times bo 
worthy of our closest attention, but this should be never more 
the case than now, when, as Sir Howard shows us, the latest 
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developments are the outcome of a quick-witted and common- 
sense adaptation of the lessons of the South African and Manchurian 
Wars, the true significance of which, as regards matters of principle 
at least, we in England have been too slow to grasp. It may 
well be asked by readers of Sir Howard’s paper why our Army 
reformers do not seek information from our cousins across the 
Atlantic rather than from the systems of alien peoples who 
have had no war experience for over thirty years. In theory, 
the military system of the United States is founded upon the 
obligation of every able-bodied American citizen to serve his 
country in arms if called upon to do so. In practice, both the 
Federal Regular Army and the Militia Force of the several States 
are recruited under a purely voluntary system. The Regular 
Army, which is regarded as the basis or skeleton of a much 
larger Army in time of war, is probably both as to officers and 
men the best physically, the most intelligent, the most highly 
trained, and the most perfectly equipped of any army in the 
world. With a present numerical strength of three thousand 
seven hundred officers and sixty-seven thousand men and an 
establishment of a hundred thousand, it is a professional army 
in the best sense of the term. The pay of the officers is far 
higher than in any other country—and few, if any, of them 
possess private means—while pensions are paid at the rate of 
seventy-five per cent. of the pay earned at the date of retirement. 
As regards the men, for every vacancy in the United States Army 
there are four candidates! Consequently both their physique and 
their intelligence reach an extraordinarily high standard. “There 
are no recruiting sergeants hanging about the street corners with 
dazzling uniforms, specious promises, or proffered drink. Advertise- 
ments are simply inserted in the leading papers stating for 
what branches of the Service recruits are wanted and giving 
the address of the recruiting officer, where full particulars as 
to pay or prospects can be obtained either personally or by 
letter.” The term of enlistment is for three years, but re- 
engagements up to twenty, or even thirty, years of service are 
frequent. This Regular Army has no Reserve. The Reserve is in 
theory the whole nation in arms, or eighteen millions of able- 
bodied men, a total which exceeds the aggregate of the 
mobilised armies of Europe; in practice it consists of the Militia 
Force which is maintained by each State. This principle of 
the whole nation as the ultimate military reserve—“ every 
citizen of the State the born defender of it”—is therefore one 
which it is possible for a free people to accept and yet remain 
free. “Itis,’ runs Mr. Root’s Report, “of vital importance to 
have a trained force of Militia ready for instant service when 
called upon, and also to havea large number of citizens sufficiently 
instructed and exercised in the art of war to organise, train, and 
eommand Volunteer Forces.” And this, as Sir Howard reminds 
us, for a country which is removed by at least three thousand 
miles of ocean from any possible invasion! Clearly tkere is 
in America no “blue-water” school! The States’ Militia 
bears little or no relation to the British Militia, but 
corresponds almost entirely to our Volunteer Force, In time 
of war, when called into the service of the nation, it forms, 
with the specially enlisted Volunteers, “the Volunteer 
Army of the U.S.A.” It is organised, armed, and disciplined 
exactly as the Regular Army; it is paid at full Army 
rates for such periods as it is out for training. The States 
take a great interest and pride in their Militia, as do the 
counties and municipalities composing each State. The drills 
are held throughout the year, with a short annual period of camp 
training, and it is recognised that the function of the Militia is 
to put as many men as possible through the course of training it 
provides rather than to aim at the perfection of a much smaller 
number of men. The Militia Staff is formed by Militia officers, 
as in Switzerland, and not, as with us, by Regulars, who would 
have to go back to the Regular Army, and would not be available 
when they were wanted in war. Provision is made for a large 
reserve of officers. There is absolutely no friction between 
Militiamen and the Regulars, who regard themselves as part of 
an army, and fully recognise their own limitations. We have, 
we hope, given our readers enough of Sir Howard Vincent’s 
admirable pamphlet to tempt closer reference to its most 
interesting pages. It is clear from what he tells us that we 
might do much worse than follow the example of our virile and, 
withal, money-making kinsmen. The Americans, like all com- 
mercial and civilised people, prefer peace to war, but they are 
also a businesslike people, and look facts in the face. On 
October 6th, 1906, President Roosevelt, addressing the shooting 
teams of the Qucen’s Westminster Volunteers and of the 
7th Militia Rifles of New York, declared: “The best way of 
ensuring peace is to shoot straight.” A more general acceptance 
of these doctrines in Great Britain is the first preliminary to real 
Army reform, 


——————» 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





The Preservation of the Militia. By Colonel the Duke of 
Bedford, K.G. (John Murray. 6d.)—Before making up their 
minds on the question of the Militia, we trust that those of 
our readers who occupy themselves with military problems wil} 
be at the pains of reading this pamphlet by the Duke of 
Bedford, consisting of a reprint of a series of articles which 
originally appeared in the Morning Post. The Duke of Bedford 
is well known as a Militia Colonel of great experience. The 
pamphlet embodies a number of sound and practical sugges. 
tions for Militia reform, most of which could be carried out 
without much increase in the cost of the Militia, though 
greatly to its improvement. The Duke of Bedford ends by 
pointing out that if the Militia is allowed to perish, the 

country will lose a valuable military asset which can never be 
teplaced, and the death of the Militia mu-t inevitably render the 
infantry of the Line numerically unequal, even in time of peace, 
to their Imperial garrison duties.” This point is of the utmost 
importance, and one which we do not believe has been sufficiently 
considered by Mr. Haldane and his military advisers. 

The Drink Problem. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. (Methuen and 
Co. 7%. 6d. net.)—Dr. Kelynack has included in this volume 
fifteen essays, of which he has himself written the first and the 
last, “The Drink Problem” and “The Arrest of Alcoholism,” 
The essays deal for the most part with “‘alcoholism,”—i.e., the 
excessive use of the spirit and its evil consequences. Here there ig 
a substantial agreement, at least as to the object aimed at, though 
much difference as to means. The volume may be unreservedly 
recommended as a careful study of the various problems which 
have to be handled. On the general question of alcohol the 
ordinary citizen is somewhat perplexed. He sees that doctors 
disagree. He knows that mankind has used alcohol from time 
immemorial. It fulfils the conditions of semper and ubique, if not 
of ab omnibus. He knows, if he is disposed to consider the 
teleological argument, that it exists everywhere, so to speak, in 
Nature. And his own experience is, commonly, that it is a good 
thing. He finds one advantage, among others: that if it does not 
directly assist digestion, it helps indirectly by diminishing the 
quantity of food which digestion has to dispose of. Abstainers 
are often very large eaters. But yet he can hardly deny that 
prohibition may be “a policy of perfection,” that if he could do 
away with all the evils of drink by giving it up himself he ought 
not to hesitate. We see that Dr. Kelynack is inclined to favour 
the Gothenburg system, and that he would except “ off” licenses 
generally from any scheme of Local Option. 


Studies in Education during the Age of the Renaissance, 1400- 
1600. By W. H. Woodward. (Cambridge University Press, 
4s. 6d. net.)—We cannot do more than indicate some of the more 
noticeable portions of Professor Woodward’s book, one of the 
series which has the title of “Contributions to the History of 
Education.” These we select, not so much for special merit, for 
the author is always well acquainted with his subject, as becauso 
they deal with less generally familiar parts of the subject. On 
pp. 139-54 is given a detailed description of Le Collége de Guyenne, 
supplemented by an account in the latter part of the chapter of 
one of its great teachers, Maturin Cordier. In 1534 the city of 
Bordeaux applied to André Gouvea to undertake the management 
of the boys’ school. This he did, and for many years the institu- 
tion prospered. It did not escape the trouble which perpetually 
haunts education,—religious controversy. Cordier, after two years 
of remarkably fruitful work, had to leave it for Geneva. But 
it enjoyed a succession of able teachers and a liberal-minded 
lay administration. (Muretus was one of the teachers in 1550, 
and Montaigne was chairman of the Governors in 1580.) The 
education was, as may be supposed, almost wholly classical. 
Latino sermoni cognoscendo haec schola imprimis destinata est. 
There were ten forms, and the standard of proficiency is not a 
little astonishing. In the fifth form, midway in the school, for 
instance, the boys read Terence and the “ Epistolae ex Ponto” of 
Ovid. (Ovid and Horace were always read with “careful atten- 
tion to the canon of edification.”) Greek was begun in the 
fourth; but Greek seems not to have been adequately studied. 
The one non-classical subject was mathematics. School hours were 
8—10, 12—1, 3—5. There was a long vacation of about six weeks, 
a few whole holidays, and some fifty half-holidays in the course 
of the year. Latin was habitually spoken, though the vernacular 








was used in teaching beginners. The other chapter which we 
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single out is on Melancthon, “Preceptor of Germany.” The 
arrangement of the book is chronological, but it might have been 
well to make an exception in the case of the “ Education of Girls.” 
It would have been convenient to have had the scattered notices 


put together. 


Ozford and the Rhodes Scholarships. By R. F. Scholz and S. K. 
Hornbeck. (H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a useful little 
yolume, giving particulars of the Rhodes foundation, estimates of 
the cost of College life, and details of studies, examinations, &c. 
In the January of the current year there were a hundred and 
fifty-eight Rhodes Scholars in residence, of whom nearly a half 
(seventy-seven ) came from the United States; Germany sends 
eleven; Canada and Newfoundland, twenty-seven; South Africa, 
sixteen; the West Indies, six; Australasia, twenty-one. The 
expenses (for the summer term) are reckoned at £48 14s., and it 
is calculated that a man “ who, while not extravagant, is at the 
same time not inclined to stint himself, must expect to put 
between £175 and £200 as a minimum into his six months at 
Oxford.” “Asa minimum” might, perhaps, be excised. Taking 
£90 per annum as necessary expenses (tuition, room rent, dues, 
&e.), and £2 per week for food, we get £140. Add another £1 
per week for non-necessaries, and we reach a total of £166. 


Switserland: the Country and its People. Written by Clarence 
Rook. Painted by Effie Jardine. (Chatto and Windus. 20s. 
net.)—This is a good book to look at and to read. Of the pictures 
about two-thirds are in colour and a third in half-tones, and they 
are attractive; the narrative, which tells the story of the past 
and describes the present condition, is of a serviceable kind. We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Rook looks at things through rosy 
spectacles. The Swiss engineer is an admirable person in some 
regards; we could wish that he were not so busy in learning to 
deface the scenery of his country. And the Swiss host also is a 
very praiseworthy person, with the same reserve. Perhaps Mr. 
Rook’s last comment is two-edged. “As a host to the paying 
guest he is supreme.” But it would be ungracious to carp at a 
volume which is bound both to please and to profit. 

Projectile-Throwing Engines of the Ancients. By Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey is an authority on these subjects, all the more 
trustworthy because he puts his conclusions to the test of actual 
xperience. He describes the catapult (with or without a sling) 
and the ballista of the ancients, and reinforces his conclusions 
by constructing models of his own. These enable him to verify 
the statements as to the projectile powers of the classical machines. 
He has not, it is true, attained the distances attributed to the 
ancient machines, but then he has not constructed them on the 
same scale. Nor could it be expected that an amateur should 
manufacture articles equal to those produced by a long- 
established industry. He also describes a mediaeval contrivance 
known as the Trébuchet j|(on something of the same principle 
as that followed in the ballista). A Trébuchet could throw 
a horse over the walls of a town! Then we have a chapter 





on Turkish and other Eastern bows, the Turkish being 
the most effective, though it was the smallest (only three 
feet two inches to three feet ten inches when strung, and 
weighing only twelve and a half ounces). The arrow was 
between twenty-five and twenty-six inches, and weighed about | 
half-an-ounce. This arrow was sent as far as six hundred 
or eight hundred yards ; in 1795 a distance of four hundred and 
eighty yards was reached by Mahmoud Effendi, secretary to the | 
Turkish Ambassador in London. He used a smaller and less 
powerful bow than those to which the greater flight is attributed. 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey has attained three hundred and eighty | 
yards (far beyond anything that can be accomplished by the long- | 
bow). No one can draw one of the old Turkish bows. Great | 
strength and a knack of combining leg and arm power were 
required. 


The Expositor. Seventh Series, Vol. Il. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7a. 6d. net.)—This volume fully maintains the high reputation of 
the periodical. The interest is as varied, and the tone of the 
contributors as commendable,as ever. Dr. Duckworth of Toronto 
suggests a tertium quid between the conservative and the 
destructive theories of the book of Daniel. ‘The present text he | 
allows to be late, not earlier than 400, but the substance of the | 
book is of the date claimed, handed down by oral tradition. The 
essential difficulty of the predictive part is not removed. Nor 
is the argument conclusive that because a devotional book written 
in 180 was not included in the Canon, therefore Daniel, having 
been so included, must be earlier. We do not know enough 
about the formation of the Canon to draw such a conclusion. | 
Professor W. M. Ramsay continues his studies in the history | 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


of Tarsus, and Professor G. A. Smith writes on certain post-exilic 
periods of Jewish history. 





The Origin of the English Nation. By H. Munro Chadwick. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Chadwick’s book 
deals with the history, social and other, of the tribes whose coming, 
to put the matter briefly, changed Britain into England. To a 
certain extent he disturbs theories which have been commonly 
taken for granted. In chap. 4 he examines Baeda’s state- 
ment that the invaders came from “the bravest nations of 
Germany,-—namely, from the Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes.” 
The Jutes are left substantially as we find them. They occupied 
Kent, though they soon called themselves Cantware, and Southern 
Hampshire, this settlement being soon absorbed in Wessex. .The 
Angles and Saxons are combined into an ethnical unity which is 
designated Anglo-Saxon,—it is interesting to see this dis- 
credited term again taken into favour by the latest investigator. 
The special designation of Saxon Mr. Chadwick is disposed to 
consider to indicate a ruling caste of “specifically Saxon 
origin.” The most familiar of the traditions connected with the 
newcomers, the invasion of Kent by Henyist and Horsa, is accepted 
in substance. A new light, however, is thrown on the personality 
of Hengist. Mr. Chadwick is disposed to identify him with the 
Hengist who occurs in the Beowulf story. He gets into trouble 
at home, and seeks refuge in Kent, where the British King receives 
him kindly. He undertakes to protect his host against the Picts, 
and sends for a body of his countrymen to help him. In the 
matter of chronology, “I am not inclined,” writes Mr. Chadwick, 
“to regard any date before 441-2 as probable.” We must be 
content with giving these specimens of a very learned and 
careful work. 


The Antiquary, Vol. XLII. (Elliot Stock. ‘7s. 6d.)—This 
volume is not less interesting than usual. No adequate idea can 
be given here of the variety and value of its contents. Certainly 
no antiquarian can afford to be without it. We may mention an 
illustration of a subject noticed in these columns more than 
once, the continual recurrence of ecclesiastical bequests in pre- 
Reformation wills. In the “Notes on Faversham Abbey from 
Parishioners’ Wills” there is a series of bequests from 1473 to 
1529 which must have amounted to hundreds of pounds. And 
this was going on all over England. We must also mention a 
weird tale of child murder in Italy in 1842. A child was decoyed 
from its parents and sacrificed by seekers after treasure. 

Easy Shorthand. By Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1s. net.)—Sir Edward Clarke explains how he 
learnt this system—invented, as he afterwards found, by Samuel 
Taylor in 1786—at school, and how useful it has been to him. We 
do not feel competent to compare it with other methods. But if 
any one can use it to as much advantage in practical life as Sir 
Edward has done, he will have good reason to be thankful. 





The Newspaper Press Directory. (C. Mitchell and Co. 2s.)— 
There are two hundred and five daily papers in the United 
Kingdom, and two thousand two hundred and ninety-seven others 
published less frequently. “Of these all but an infinitesimal 
minority are dependent for their existence” on advertisements. 


| It is the claim of this volume to reduce to regular form 


the advantages offered by various journals in this direc- 
tion. Almost every one has to advertise in one way or 


| another, and here every one will get a general idea of the medium 


that suits him best. For where advertising is a really important 
part of a man’s business he wants guidance. There are also in- 
cluded other interesting matters. Any one who has a hankering 
after financial reform should read the paper by Mr. John Melton 
on “ Commercial Legislation of the Australian Commonwealth.” 





Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1907. By Sir Henry Burdett. 
(The Scientific Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—In his preliminary chapters 
Sir Henry Burdett returns to various subjects which he has 


| already treated, exposes anew old evils, and suggests reforms. In 


some respects there is more abuse of hospitals. In London, for 
instance, whereas in 1874 the proportion of the population that 
received free medical relief was one in four, in 1904 it was practi- 
cally one in two. On the other hand, there has been improvement 
in some directions. The cost of patients and the expenditure 
generally have been reduced, while there has been greater efficiency. 
We have also some useful comparisons with things in the United 
States. We notice a curious contrast in the paper on “ Hospital 
Saturday.” The best collection was made in Leicester, where the 
amount was £3405 per thousand of population. Birmingham 
comes next with £3116. At the bottom of the scale comes 
Belfast. The tables of income and expenditure are most 
instructive. 
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MaGazINes AND SERIAL PuBLIcaTIons.—We have received 
the following for March:—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cussier’s Magazine, the Sunday at Jlome, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, the Daltonian, the 
Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Classical Review, the Girl's Own Paper, Macmillan’s Magazine, the 
Journal of the Moslem Institute, the Journal of Education, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Treasury, Daily's Magazine, the World's 
Work, the Art Jvurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Modern 
Review, the Munsey, the Smart Set, the Open Court, the Estate 
Maazine, the World and his Wife, Lancing College Magazine, the 
Quiver, the Health Resort, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Scrap-Book, 
the Church Gazette, the Atlas of the World's Commerce, the Crank: 
the Museum Gazette, the Railroad Man's Magazine, the American 
Historical Reriew, the Ocean, the Educational Review, the Indian 
Magazine, the Canadian Magazine, the Law Magazine and Reriew, 
the Journal of the Royal Colomal Institute, the Author, the Shilling 
Burlington, the Library, the Fleet, Hermes, Saint George, the 
Nationalist, Scotia, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, the Kennel 
Encyclopaedia, the Parents’ Reriew, the Independent Review, the 
Popular Science Monthly, Health and Strength, Current Literature, 
the Financial Review of Reviews, the Herald of the Cross, the 


Dickensian, the School World, 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

Baden-Powell (R. S. S.), Sketches in Mafeking and East Africa, 4to 

(Smith & Elder) net 21/0 
Balfour (J. 8.), My Prison Life cr 8V0 ...........sccceeeeseeeees (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Bulpett (C. W. L.), A Picnic Party in Wildest Africa, 8vo (E. Arnold) net 126 
Bundy (E. R.), Text-Book of Anatomy for Nurses, 8vo....... (Churchill) net 7/6 
Butler (E. P.), Mr. Perkins of Portland, cr 8vo . .(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Causes of Decay in a British Industry, by o Artifex” and ‘‘ Opifex,”” 8vo 

(Longmans) net 7/6 

Cheatle a H.), Some Points in the Surgical Anatomy of the Temporal 































NS ST NE ee (Churchill) net 5/0 
Christie ‘O., ), A Tardiness in Nature, and other Papers, er 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/0 
Christie (M.), Carlyle and the London Library, er 8vo (Chapman 4 Hail) pet 3/6 
Clarke (J. A.), Yesterday and To-day, 8V0...........26. © ceceseeee (Sunpkin) net 7/6 
Climenson (E. J.), Strange Adventures in the County of Dorset, A.D 1747, 
GUD ceocecc cecventegssercecorescses coccece csccccsconsece soo concces ecoesonccetens (Simpkin) net 3/0 
Couch (A. oison Island, cr 8vo ..(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Crosbie (M. . Disciples, ST TIITID ‘hacaabebeensmsciiniscvesihiauunistitiivenindiacecdidinaniii (Methuen) 6/0 
Davis (J. A.), When Half Gods Go, cr (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Davis (O.), Town Moods, 8vo.. .(K. Paul) net 2/6 
Dresser (H. W.), The Greatest Truth, and ‘other. Discourses (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Ss We Oe, SEE Diese ecnscarsevennnecessnccncesesooesenenscctnenaene (Longmans) 5/0 
Falbe (L. C.), Sabbioneta: a Drama, cr 8vo... (Draue) 3/6 
Finn (F.), Birds of the Countryside, 12mo .................006 (Hutchinse n) net 5/0 
Flatters (A.), The Cotton Plaut: its Development and Structure er 8vo 
Ba cccnmmnest & oe net 2/6 
Ford (D.), Admiral Vernon and the Navy, 8vo.. ‘ ..(Unwms net 10/6 
Francis (M. E.), Stepping Westward, cr 8vo.. sescssteeeeeees(Methuen) 6/0 
Gallichan (W. M.), The Complete Fishe “rman, “er 8vo (Tr. W. Laure )net 2/6 
Gallon (T.), The Cruise of the Make- believes, er 8VO ........0... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Galsworthy (J.), The Country House, er 8vo ....... .(Hememann) 6/0 
Griffiths (A.), Agouy Terrace, cr 8vo.............. ww(F. V. White) 6/0 
Hands (H. M.), Church Needlework, 4t0.................ccc00. ceceeee (Palmer) net 46 
Hankey (W. B.), The Church and the Saints, er Svo.......... (Lougmans) net 3,6 
Harvey Lectures (The), 1905-6, cr 8¥0 .......cccccceeeccceeee . (Lippine ott) net 90 
Heath (H. L.), The Infant, the Parent, and the State, er Sv o(P.S. King) net 36 
Henslow (G.), Introduction to Plant Ecolo; 8s eas (Stanford) 2/6 
Hilty (C.), The Steps of Life, cr 8vo . sooend wes soe millan) net 5/0 
Hocking (J.). A Strong Man's Vow, er Svo . ..(Cassell) 3/6 
Hume (F.), The Yellow Hunchback, er 8vo . V. White) 60 
Hume (M.), Through Portugal, cr 8vo .. ..(Richards) net 5/0 
Johnson (J. P.), The Stone Impleme nts of South Afric a, Sto. -(Lougmans) 7/6 
Jones (M. W.), Time and Tide, cr 8¥0 ............... cece cecccceoee seneseces (Drane) 6/0 
Kantzow (A, de), Noctis Susurri, er 8vo. (Sherratt & Huches) net 5/0 
Knowles (R. E.), The Undertow, er 8vo (Oliphant) 6/0 
Knox (G. W.), Development of Religion in Japan, er 8vo ..(Putnam) 6/0 
Locke (W. J.), The Demagogue and Lady Phayre, er 8vo ............... (Lane) 36 
Loliée (F.), Women of the Second Empire, 8V0 .............ccccece cee (Lane) net 21/0 
Luckock (H. M.), Eucharistic Sacrifice and dommmneneeen for the Departed, 
er SVo .... . sseseeeeee(OK@Hington) net 2/6 
Machen (A. ), ‘The Hill of Dreams. cr 8v0 ............ ees, (Richards) 6/0 
McLoughlin (W.), The Crucifix, 8vo . M. H. Gill) net 3/6 
Magic Art of Entertaining (The), by “ Seltnt arn & Ward) net 26 
Maguire (T. M.), The British Army under W ellington, 1515-14. 8vo 
(W. Clowes) net 4/0 
Maxwell (G.), In Malay Forests, er 8v0 ...........006.ccc00e (W. Blackwou + pee net 6/0 
Millar (T. J.), Check Numbers, and Other Aids to Balancing Books of 
INARI TINIE kis asd ann laa bem bint itiinttiebegucidin seh etntineuke ans ¥s (Waterlow) net 5/0 
Moedebeck (H. W. L.), Pocket Book of Aeronautics, 12mo (Whittaker) net 10/6 
Morley (G.), A Bunch of Blue Ribbons, er 8vo ...... ..... (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Nixon (A.) and Holand (R. W.), Commercial Law, cr 8vo ..... (Longmans) 50 
Paine (R. D.), The Story of Martin Coe, er Svo . (Hodder & Stoughton) 6,0 
Piggott (F.), Nationality including Naturaliz: ition, Svo ...(W. Clowes) net 60/0 
Plain Sermons on Sunday Observauce,.by Various Authors, cr 8vo 
(Skeflington) net 2/6 


Plunkett (C. H.), The Letters of One, cr 8vo...... 
Roberts (W. J.), The Pocket Cathedral Guide, ‘ 
Roy (0.), The Husband Hunter, cr 8vo ..... ed 
Salmon (G.), The Human Element in the Gospels, 8vo.. 


.-.(Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
(T. W. Laurie) net 2/6 

AT. W. Laurie) 60 
“(J. Murray) net 150 
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Seudder (V. D.), The Disciple of a Saint, er 8vO ooo... ooo eceeee (Dent) net 46 
Shirburn Ballads (The), 1585-1616, 8vo .. ... (Clarendon Press) net 10/6 
Souttar (R.), A Short History of Medi: veval Peoples (Hodder & Stoughton) 12 0 
System of Medicine » (A), by Many Writers, Vol. IL, Part it. (Macmillan) net. 25,0 
T ‘aylor (H.C. C,-), Moliére: a Biography, 8vo.. (Chatto & Windus) net 10/6 
Thompson (R. F. M.),A Hunting Catechism, 12mo ..(E. Arnold) vet 36 
Thucydides Mythistoricus, 8vo ... “(B. Arnold) net 10.6 
Vaughan (H. M.), ‘he Naples Rivier: (Methuen) 6/0 
Weale (B. L. P.), The Truce m the East ee ita Aftermath (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Whishaw (F.), ‘The Madness of HIORIA, CF BVO ....0: cccccseceeses (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Whiting (H. &), Just Percy, cr Svo.. iy a .. (Partridge) 36 
Wright (‘T. ye The Life of William Pater, 2 vols. 8vo....... (Everett) net 240 
Young (J. W. A.), The Teachimg of Mathematie s, er 8vo ..(Longms ans) net 60 
Yusut-Ali (Abdull: ah), Life and Labour of the People of Iudia (J. Murray) net 12:0 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed .. ... £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The tota! annual expenses, iucluding commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restr.cted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive fewr-fifths of the total 
rofits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 

are large. and at the last two valuatious have permittel reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘the uext 
valuation will be made after December Slst, 1908, 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of auy other 
Company. = 

For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907- 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in foree, will participate. 


Fur MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835, 


NATIONAL 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION Net Cost of ) th 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, B.C. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
A BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIB- 
LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Private ee oy Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling ; standing in 
grounds of acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
rtion of purchase =o on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
No charge to purchasers. 


ONVENIENT OLD COTTAGE. Seven light, com- 
fortable, small rooms. Dry. Ranges. Rain-water cisterns. Garden. 
Fruit. Dry outhouse. Good views. Bracing. Good service of tradesmen. 
Old-world parish. 75 minutes from doorstep to City. £20 to good tenant.— 
** Agricola,” The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI.—One hour by train from Rome. 

e HOUSE, fully FURNISHED, and with good servants, TO LET from 

April Ist. Stands in own garden and olive grounds; all rooms face South ; 

see | eines particulars, apply to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. 





























—_—— 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kise Wituiam Sreeet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Mart, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREew Square, EDINBURGH, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE —f EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions. 

Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for 80 yearsj cent. per annum. 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Schewe. For particulars apply 
to the Secrerary. 











25 PALL MALL, LONDON, &.W. 





RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 


The ‘* DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, ora 281b. Bag Delivered free 
to any address : 
London and Suburbs oa one « Be 
Country Addrosses ... wi ons os 23 
Sole Proprictors—* Dept. B.” 


WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
»O RZD O FZ. 





OUNTY OF 


} 

EXAMINERS in the Practice of Physical Education, in the Theory of 
Physical Education, and in Method in Infants’ Schools are REQUIRED 
in connection with the Examination of Teachers attending the Council's 
Classes in the subjects named. 

The fee for each of the last two named Examiners is £2 2s, for Setting the 
Examivatiou Paper, and 1s. for each Paper examined. For the first-mentioned 
Examination the fee is 21 1s.for each squad of 20 Candidates, together with 
actual! travelling expenses. 

Applications for these Appointments should be made on a Form which 
together with further particulars thereof, can be obtained from the Clerk of 
the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, lth 
March, 1907, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date 
Syemte Form must be obtained for each Appoiutment. 

ull particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
ublishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 

estminster, S.W., price, including postage, ljd. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 68, 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
26th February, 1907. 


TINIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
HARRIS CHAIR OF PHYSICS IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEB. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the University of St. Andrews INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the HARRIS PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS in 
University College, Dundee (University of St. Andrews), rendered vacant by 
the resignation of Professor Johannes Petros Kuenen, Ph.D. 

The Candidate ._——— will be required to conduct, at University 5 
Dundee, Classes, Theoretical and Practical, in Physics, qualifying for 
Graduation in Arts, Sci . and Medi and to take part in Evening 
Classes at the College; and he will enter on his duties on Ist April, 1907, 
when the appointment will take effect. 

Applications, accompanied by twenty copies of testimonials, must be 
lodged on or before 9th March, 1907, with the undersigned, from whom 
further information regarding the duties and emoluments of the Chair may 


be obtained. 
ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary and Registrar. 
The University, St. Andrews, February, 1907. 


L2?* MANNERS SCHOOL, BAKEWELL 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Head-Mastersbip of 
the above School, which will be vacant in July. 

Candidates must be between the ages of and 40, and Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom or British Possessions. 

Salary £50 nd annum and Capitation of £2 per Scholar. There are 157 
Pupils in the School, and the average of the last t years is 153; in additiou 
there are 23 Pupil Teachers attending the Centre. 

Particulars may be obtained by letter to the undersigned, to whom Can- 
didates are requested to send in their applications, with Copies of not more 
than three Testimonials of recent date, marked ‘“‘ Head-Mastership,”’ on or 
before 12th April, 1907. 

c. J. BOWMAR, 


Underwood, Bakewell. ee Bursar and Clerk to the Governors. — 


HE GOVERNORS of the PIERREPONT MIDDLE- 
CLASS FREE SCHOOL in the Parish of LUCTON and County of 
HEREFORD, are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP. e must be a member of the Church of England, and he 
will be required to enter upon his duties in September next. The fixed salary 
is £150, with a good residence and board for himself and his wife, and the 
following Capitation fees :—Wheu the number of boys does not exceed 50, £1 
per head ; and when the number of boys exceeds 50, £2 per head for each boy 
attending School. The present number of boysin the School is 82 (43 Boarders 
and 49 Day boys).—The Scheme and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mr. W. T. SALE, Solicitor, Leomiuster, to whom Testimonials 
(not exceeding three), stating age of applicant, must be forwarded on or 
before the 30th day of March, 1907. 


} ey oy SCHOOL.—The SKINNERS’ COMPANY, 

as Governors of Sir Andrew Judd's School, Tonbridge, propose to 
APPOINT in March or April next a HEAD-MASTER to fill the vacaney 
caused by the retirement of the Rev. Dr. Tancock, whose resignation will 
take effect at Easter next. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom. 

Printed particulars and forms of application can be obtained by t from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate £.C.— 
Applications must be sent in by the 16th March, 1907. 
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SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF STAFF INSTRUCTOR, BIOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

The ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of Staff Instructor and Lecturer in Biology at their County 
Laboratories, Chelmsford. 

The person appointed must be of scientific attainments, who will himself 
lecture and give the whole of his time to supervising the biological and other 
work of the Department in the County. 

The appointment will be for one year, terminating at the Slst March, and 
thereafter renewable. 

The salary will be at the rate of £250 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £20 to £350 per annum. 

Travelling expenses incurred in the performance of his duties will be paid 
by the Committee. 

Any further information respecting the duties and all particulars may 
be obtaiued on application to me, the undersigned, the Secretary to the 
Committee, 

Applications, stating age, present and recent employment, accompanied by 
a full statement of the qualifications of the Candidate and copies of testi- 
monials (not exceeding four in number) to be sent in on or before Saturday, 
the 9th March, 1907, addressed to me, 

County Offices, Chelmstord, J. H. NICHOLAS, 

2ist February, 1907. Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL, 


The COUNCIL propose to APPOINT a TUTOR to the WOMEN STUDENTS 
who will be required to supervise the attendance, work, and College life of the 
Women Studeuts. Preference will be given to one who has obtained Honours 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Salary, £200 to £250 according to qualifications. 
Duties to commence at the end of September. 

Applicacious, accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials, 
should reach the undersigned on or before March 25th. 

Particulars as to duties may be obtainel on application. 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 








| RADFORD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE— 
: SECRETARY WANTED, from April 3rd next, to devote his whole 
time to the duties, particulars of which. und of salary, may be obtained from 
the present SECRETARY. Bradford, 26th February, 1907. 


XFORD GRADUATE DESIRES MASTERSHIP in 
a School from which a Title to Holy Orders can be obtained.— 
“GRADUATE,” Polebrooke Rectory, near Oundle, 
ELL-KNOWN and SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR has 
VACANCY for a YOUNG LITERARY PUPIL. Premium 100 
Guineas.—Address, ‘‘ AUTHOR,” 38 Victoria Street, S.W. 


HE VICAR of S. WILFRID'S, HARROGATE, 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDS a 











YOUNG LADY of culture and 
ability, now in London, who would READ with OLDER GIRLS. Highest 
references. 
RINCIPAL of ENGLISH SCHOOL WISHES for 
two or three well-educated GIRLS of 16 or 17 to SHARE LIFE with 
FRENCH GIRLS.—Apply, Florian, Newton Abbot. 














NGINEERING. 

A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional employment with 
associated companies at home and abroad. 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (b) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
and ELECTRIC)—will be sent on appl cution to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Faleon Works, Loughborough. 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. A. Cornwallis West, C. S. B. 
Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 

O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 


Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colouies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
stenieelt Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


QUFSRIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
A Coast.—DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eigit minutes from sea), 
Languages and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
Eutire charge if parents abroad.— 





High, bracing. 
care of delicate or backward girls, 
PRINCIPAL. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy ouly. 
2 INING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The ctory, Warrington, 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER. 
BACH.—Thorongh education in bracing moorland air. Hichest references, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, — 











SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
8t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to uidividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holle way Colleges, and others. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education; beautifal 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends w HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Pupils for poultry-farming ant 
domestic economy taken. Healthy; gravel soil; pretty country. Kduecational 
advantages. Languages ; Advauced Music.—Apply Lady BEA) MON’), Swan- 
uington House, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOP? Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley. 























—_—_—_—- 





T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRL. 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &e, Visiting Professors, 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical l'ripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


(JHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal; Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summor 
Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistunts, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Pliysical Edueation, All brauches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursivg. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS,.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, ‘Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss ST'TANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymu«stics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment, Seud for Prospectus. 




















K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautifal climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

. LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Mauchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough), 
good education, Special attention to development of character. “Prinetpal 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 

—Address, Whinvcroft, Crowborough. 


HieHFieLp, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








_ Easter Holidays from March 27th to April 22nd. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healtiy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teuuis,—Principals, 

Miss BOYCOTT and Mixs TARVER, ae ae ii 

NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 

: BITON HILUL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOsSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN FEBRUARY 28th. 


\T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
hk Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board. Head- Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &&.— 
Prosnectne on anvlieation to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


fW\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 
high above sea level. Games, gymuastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully 
studied. Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUT'I, M.A.(Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Oe LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situatiou, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MALY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates. —Nlustrate! Prospectuses on application. 


Oceana SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough edueation of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil. 
Ye mnasinm, tennic-conrte, fiell for eames. 

















wa NDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

o* Prospectus, apply to the SECRETAR Y, L.L.A, Scheme, the Vuiversity, 

St. Audrews, N.B. 
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ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
yf LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situate near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and W orkshop. Every care is taken to 
combiue a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. as eae py ee A 
f\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education, Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses. HEA D-MISTRESS, Miss I.. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHUOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. E:lucation on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
vee ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensington 
Scholarships propose to award during the year 1907 One or more Scholarships 
of the value of £75 or less, tenable at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, or such other Institution of University Education as may be 
allowed by regulations made by the Trustees and approved by the Board of 

Sducation. 
wThe Scholarship will he awarded by the Trustees on the result of an 
Examination to be held on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th May next. 

Candidates must be of the male sex and between the ages of 18 and 20 years, 
and must have attended a school in which religions instruction in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Church of England is given. 

Preference will be given to those Candidates who have attended such a 
school in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said 
Borough, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the 
said Borough. 

Forms of application may be obtained from me. the undersigned, at the 
office of the Campden Charity Estates, 62 Church Street, Kensington, on or 
after 4th Murch, 1907, and must be returned not later than 8th April, 1907. 

REUBEN C. GREEN, Clerk of the Trustees. 


_ COURT, HAMPSTEAD. 





Mr. STALLARD is REMOVING his boarders in May next to 
HEDDON COURT, COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands in its own grounds of 35 acres. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL: 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School. quite sepurste houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep, for 

Senior School —Apply LEAD-MASTER, School House, eet , a 

JYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


7 EUS TED sc .2 02 0 2. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for LOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£29) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Vorticulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Fe'sted, Essex. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
EIGHT EX!'NIBITIONS (4 of £6C and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 


for March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides,—For 
particulars, apply to SECRETARY. 


QurToN VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 


WORSHIVPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHIWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical nnd Moderu sides, Cricket ground, gymuasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimining bath, fives courts, rifle range, Special alvantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Oflicers aud Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 25th. 
Application to be made to the HEAD-MASTER. 


RAS COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
‘ EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 iu value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 4th aud Sth. Lxhibitious for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS, Entrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, lst, 4th, 5th, 9th. ay 1 = se ale eit 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Publie School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£10 aud £80 every year at three Oxford Cullezes. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIX'TH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguniticent healthy site. Large cricket fleld, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps, Boarding fee. £45 p. an. 


K XETER SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for MARCH 26th and 27th. 
‘Lhere isa very large endowment of leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, 
&c... Conditions from the HEAD-MASTER. 


| gy —>-sestggd nw thecaaeinae and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guincas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A, Head- Muster. 
ler COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
4 PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys uuder 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR Aci Geib, Holi A iepdii 
Oy! OF LONDON SCHOOL.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) will be open for competition 
in April next.—Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, 
Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embaukment, E.C, 





Rorar AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 

Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors. AgricuJtunsts, intending Colonistsa,&e. 
arming and Colonial Brauch. 

Estate Management aud Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist. 


‘A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youthe 


d Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
The NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on 19th and 20th March. 
_____ For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on March 20th, 
atl130 p.m. FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years 
of age on Jane 11th, 1907, will be competed for on July 2ud, 3rd, and 4th. 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

Fe ee Re SCHOOL— 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
XA Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 
1907, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSUIPS, seven (Junior Plutt) of £30, and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
ie tae —antnee particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
ea:l-Master, 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Seiertiige to the Univer- 


sities. TERM BEGAN MONDAY, January léth, 1 
Heuwl-Master, cS. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 














TNONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSUIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907. 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 
AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 
more Scholurships of £40-£20 will be HELD on MARCH 2th, 27th 
The inclusive School fees vary from £63-£72 according to age, and there are 
pumerous Leaving Exhibitions and Scholarships at the Universities connected 
with the School.— Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 
JT. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.— 
An EXAMINATION for about EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(reducing fees iu some cases to £9 per annum for Board and Tuition) and 
TEN PLACES ON THE FOUNDATION (reduciug same fees to £33 or £37 
er anuum) will be held at St. Bees, London, aud a few other Centres on 
Murch 26th and 27th.—-Apply Rev, H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppincham on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist March, 1907, for 

Seven or more Open Scholarships. Three of £70 perann.; Two of £50 per anu.; 

‘I'wo of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1907. 


GQ 29.0255 % 2 os SCHOO L— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 


wick School. Settle, Yorks. 

Oy te COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, aud 

MUSIC SCHOLARSHIDS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 

value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army caudidates.— 

Particulars and Couditious from HEAD-MAS'TER or SECRETARY, the 


College, Clifton, Bristol. a ‘ , 
I ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 











SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
Sra to 5th. Open to boys joining May l, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICK, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHUOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Koarding-honses.—Heuwl-Muater, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. | 


Auditional Boarding Accommodation after Easter. ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS. EXAM. APRIL 2nd. Fees, £65.£55.—Apply Rev. lf. 
CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master 


TORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
| ROYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory fur 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelaut, R.5,.0 


EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECELVE a few yonng BOYS, Modera 
house ; beauriful situation; home comforts.—*N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, Loudon. 
M ALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arrauged for. Unusnal care; exceptionally healthy 
surroundings. Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern. 














FOREIGN. 
ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


have a few VACANCTES in their HOME SCHOOL, now_removed 
to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excelleut Education. Fuirst-rate 
Professors tor Music, Lauguages, Painting, Art. ‘Tenms, riding, gymnasium. 
Larve garden. Practical Cookery aud Dressmoking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 
du Docteur Blauche, Paris. 
if IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Choplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, Unversity Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French faunlies, of desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISU CUAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
a Conversational French rapidly coqule . Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Viol lio), Sketching, Art 
German. Opportunities for every form of ane, casera. 
Courses of Practical mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of essinaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIBLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. t English refs.—Mlile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Mademoiselle L. GUILLIER. PENSION DE 
FAMILLE, 21 Rue Valette, Panthéon. Prés de la Sorbonne, du 
Collége de France, de |’Ecole de Médecine, &c. Chambres depuis 5fr. 0c. 
par jour. Grandes facilités pour étudier la langue frangaise. English and 
American references. . 


ARIS, 32 Rue Lafontaine. 16.. Mile. JOURDAN and Fri. 

JENSEN. PROTESTANT HOME for FOREIGN GIRLS, Every modern 
sonvenience and comfort. Careful Education. Lectures on Art, Literature, 
History, by well-known University Professors. Music, Painting, Dancing, 
a no Gymnastics, Riding, Italian. References and Prospectus on appli- 
ration. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


OTHA.—BOARD and RESIDENCE OFFERED, by 
German Clergyman’s Widow, from 52 guineas per annum. Private 
Sitting-room for Families. Exceedingly pretty and inexpensive place, with 
great educational advantages. Conservatorium of Music for 7 guineas per 
Detached house with Garden, in Ducal Grounds. Opera, Concerts, 

















annum. 
Tennis. Late dinner. Excellent bracing climate, as near the Thuringian 
Mountains. English Church. References amongst English Army and Clergy. 


—Address Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detrmotpstr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Englaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EVs OOLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. fhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.) —Adcdress : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
wtd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalear Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





143 Cannon Street, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


g =8. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 


hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 

nmnn¥YyYPEWRITING WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further par- 

tienlurs on applieation.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Llowd Square, London, W.C. 


PpPOoOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea- Water, aud Light Baths, &. 
_____ RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 

EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 ls. 

weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. iS 


TT) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 











erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sutfering from Epilepsy 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Teunis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
.\TAMMERING.—Severest and most obstinate cases per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after stammerinug ten 
years ; interview on written application.—Mr, A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford 
Court Mausions, London, W.C. 


Pupils taken in Residence. 





HE COMMITTEE of the INVALID CHILDREN’s 
AID ASSOCIATION plead carnestly for HELP towards plaei 

CRIPPLED LAD in a TRAINING HOME in the country. He sulfers th, 
tubercular disease of the aukle, and has had several operations. His sy “ 
reports his ONLY CHANCE of growing strong and being able to one 
own living later is residence in a country training home. This has been found 
and his month's trial has been most satisfactory ; both surgeon and instructo; 
report he is suitable for special training in cabinet-making in the Home Ee 
Pp ts’ ci st have been carefully investigated, and it has 4 
decided that they can pay nothing owing to low wages and large family 
Sixteen pounds a year is required for four years. Will any charitable - 
i 


assist ?—Letters to be addressed to the SECRETARY, 69 Denison 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Westminster, S.W. 
OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5a PALL MALI EAST, S.W. 
25ra ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6 
Admission Is. ‘ 
W_ P. D. STEBRING. Secretary 


ANADIAN PACIFIC LINgkg,. 











FASTEST For Sailings and Pamphlet re WORK and WAGES 
TO Apply to C. P. Rly., 62-65 Charing Cross, 8.W. (facing Trafalgar 
CANADA Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C., or Local Ageuts, 




















THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; CHINA, 274 days; 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. , 
S.'- ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
e Beginning and ending at Marseilles, 
London- Marseilles Return Ticket £5 5s. extra. 
22. March 6th—April 8th. EGYPT, PALESTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE 
GREECE, &e. . 
ROME TOURS. 
H. 8S, LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
BSOCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Mauager 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars, Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking, 
jISH.—6 Ib. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 b,, 
2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 141b., 3s. 9d.; 21 1b., 5s. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish,—List 
and particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote paper. 
ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :—4lb., 3s. 7d.; 441b., 3s. i0d,- 
5ib., 48. 1d.; 54 1b., 4s. 5d. ; and 6Ib,, 4s. 10d. P 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company. 
Ltd.. Waterford. F 
line BARGAINS.—7‘imes Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth ; 
half-morocco, £15 15s. ; Moneure Conway's Autobiography, 2 vols., 30s. 
net, for 7s. 6d, ; Slater's Art Sales, 21s, net, for 5s.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols. 
half-ealf gilt, £3 3s.; Farmer & Menley's complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 
ype! printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price £3 10s.; Maclaren’s 
ife of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for 8s,; Cassell's Gazetteer 
Great Britain and Ireland, 3 vols., 30s., for 12s. 64; Haydn's Dictionary 
Dates, half-morocco, 25s. net, for 16s.; Tortures and Tormeuts, Old Time 
Punishments, 258., for 102. 6d.; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s.; Thornton’s Gazetteer 
of India, 288., for 4s. 6d.; Michel’s Rembrandt, 2 vols., 35s.—BAKEkR’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
OOK BARGAINS.—The Best and Largest Stock of 
Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the world. 25 to 80 per 
cent. reduction on the published prices. Write for our March Catalogue, 
og some 7,000 titles.—W. H. SMITH and SON, 186 Strand, 
sondon, C. 


A DISTINCT ADVANCE. 
IN 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
| Spiesesiniennonesemanenee 


ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 
ANNUAL OPTIONS. 





FREE OF CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE. 


“This is real assurance.”—TrvurTuH, see 16-1-07. 





Apply for particulars, Heap Orrice, Unitep Kixepom, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Co. OF NEW YORK, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, LONDON, E.Cc. 
J. H. HARRISON-HOGGE, General Manaaer. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £63,000,000. 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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MAPLE & co NOTED for its . . By Royal 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. Appointment. 
ORIGINAL 
REFINED YOST 
ECONOMIC TYPEWRITER. 
FURNISHING 
from the SIMPLE ILLUSTRATED 
OG « « BOOKLET 
LARGEST STOCK STRONG. POST-FREE., 
IN THE WORLD 
Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, caene ‘omnee ae teen Tet, 


London, E.C. 





PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHER 


MAPLE & CO LONDON PARIS 








“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.” 





IDRIS GINGER ALE. 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M, THE KING. 


To be obtained of all Chemists and Wine Merchants, 
and at all Clubs, Notcls, and Restaurants. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829, 


Patrors—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY | The ARCHBISHUP of YORK. 
Prrsipent—The BISHOP of LONDON Vice-PrestpENt—The I LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarmman—The DEAN of CANTE RBURBY. Derutr-Cuainmax—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Secnetanr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTUARY aND Manacen—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. Annual Income, £433,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Lew poreens Notwithstanding the LOWNESS ‘of the Premiums eharged, the BONUSES 
LARGE BO ES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE 
j~ 34 AND SPECIAL rete ation 1s invited for the NEW P ROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaiaing two 
POLIC New Policies, with Valuable Options. 
1. WHOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
te—lurimzg first ten years. 
2. PENSION POLICIES, Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is save a to the Membors. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Osics 2 and % Tae Sanctuary, Wesrainster, S.W 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ S The Old and Tried Remedy 
that has stood the test of 
CHLORODYNE. 


two generations. 
INVALUABLE FOR COUGHS, COLDS, 


BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
And all kindred ailments. 











ASTHMA, 


Zo avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J. Coliis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all Chemists—lIs. 14d., 23. 9d., 4s. 64. 


A pure ‘Solution, 








For Acidity uf the Stomach. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Ueartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccev of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 





SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


Jobn Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 





M E D Oc. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wive will be found egualto 14/6 g/g 
wine usnally sold at wach higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom tbe coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeanx wine, 
b Dozen Bottles or 6 Doron Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Slaton, wicludmg Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cotour MOUNTAIN CREY. 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 


Per Dosen 
Bots. 4- Bote. 


176 99 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 
WOOLLEN 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


ALL INTERESTED IN POULTRY 
and their proper management should write to 
us. Poultry Breeding pamphlet and advice as 
to feeding will be sent free on receipt of card. 

Chamberlain's ‘‘Rapid Growth” Chick 





Foots are unrivalled. We have half a 
century's reputation behind us. 

Address :— 
CHAMBERLAIN, POLE, & CO. Ltd., 


Poultry Food Specialists, BRISTOL. 
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“BLACKWOOD” 


For MARCH contains 


The Bank of France. 
By Sir R. Hamiton Lane, E.C.M.G. 


An Irish Tobacco-Grower. 
By Steruen Gwrwy, M.P. 


The Cambridge ‘‘ Apostles.” 
New England. 

Mate in Two Moves. 
The Daft Days—Chaps. 


By CuarLes W8HIDLEY. 
By Crearwes OLIVER. 

24-27. 

By Nem Munro. 

The Longfellow Centenary. 

The Agra Durbar. 

Fakumén. By Davip Fraser. 


The Scottish Churches: a Plea for 
Union. By Hecron MacpHerson, 


Musings without Method. 
The King’s Speech—The Prospect of 
Ireland—The Colonial Conference—The 
Earthquake in Jamaica—England's Dis- 
loyalty to the Governor—Our Reia- 
tions with America—Japan and the 
Japanese. 


Foreign Trawlers 
aters. 


General Sir Archibald Alison, G.C.B. 


By A SuBALTERN, 


and Territorial 


WILL Sessnmens! & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


The OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1907. 


The Twenty-fifth year of Publication. 


An Indispensable Work of Reference for all 
Clergy and Laity, ae nee and Libraries, 





Paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 4s. 


It presents an Authorised and Comprehensive 
mocoll of the Condition and Work of the Church 
of England, and of all Churches in communion 
with her throughout the World. 

In the interests of the National Church the ciren- 
lation of this Book is of-immense importance, as 
the Records it furnishes must greatly tend to 
remove common pone and misconceptions 
with regard to the position of the Church of 
England and her relation to the spiritual wants of 
the people. 

Society for Promoting Christian <7 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C 
43 Qneen Victoria Street, EC. 
Brighton : 129 North Street. 





Pheemx Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Crom, 
LONDON. Established l7s2, 
Lowest Current hates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ail Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


ii} K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Weavers. 
Jesidents abroad can order from the local 

*h" Agent. Where there wno “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain Jrom 
“kK” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE yore available) 14 GUINKAS 


Page...+++- eoecececccccccccs --£1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......... - 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column — width of 

Page) . ceeseseecoecccce 8 0 

Cosspames. 

Outside Page ...-..seeceeeeee £1616 0 
Inside Page ......seeeeecececs Milt 0 
Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and ls. a line for every additional ine 


(containing on an average tiweive cords). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 83s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthol page, 
16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. au inch. 

Displayed Advertisements ss to space. 
Derms; new. 








PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


THE LIFE OF 


WALTER PATER. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, 


Author of “The Life of Edward FitzGerald,” 
“The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” &c., &c. 


Two vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
With 90 Plates. 
LONDON : 


EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
MARCH. 
Rerorm oF THR House or Lorps. 
Hon. the Eur] of Dunraven. 
UnNIversaL MILITARY TRAINING AS A PRACTICABLE 
Scureme. By the Right Hon. Lord Haliburton, 
G.C.B. (late Under-Secretary of State for War). 
Tar Britisu FLert aND THE BaLance oF SEA 





By the Right 


Power. By Archibald 8S. Hurd. 

Tur Invasion Scare: a New View. By C. W. 
Radcliffe Cooke. 

CONSERVATIVE OPPORTUNISTS AND IMPERIAL 


Democracy. By Fabian Ware. 

Waat Saath We Do wirn Our Lanp? By the 
Lady Saitoun. 

Tae Bratu-Ratrk anp THe Morurr. By Mrs. 
Alfred N. Macfadyen. 

Exeuisu Orat Trapirion. By the Rev. G. Monroe 
Royce. 

Macseta ON THE Stace. 
Pollock. 

Tue New Sitvation 1x Germany. By Karl Blind. 

Women anv Pouirics: a Kerry. By Eva Gore- 
Booth. 

Tur Daxce AND THE Prastic ARTS IN ANCIENT 
Greece. By Marcelle Azra Hincks. 

Epvcation, ELEMENTARY AND SEcoNDaRY. By the 
late Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., 8. 

Tue Inisu Poricy or THE GOVERNMENT, By L. A. 
Atherley-Jones, K.C., M.P. 

Tue Cxurcu or ExGianp: A Pea For Rerorm. 
By the Earl of CarJigan, D.S.O. 

Tuer Kino’s Sprecu, By Herbert Paul, M.P. 


London: Sportiswoopr & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. March. 2s, 6d. 
Tue House or Lorps. Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
L. T. Hobhouse, and Corrie Grant, K.C, M.P. 
Tue Srare CuiLpren oF Hune@any, Edith Sellers, 


By Walter Herries 





CANADA, ENGLAND, AND THE Srates. Goldwin 
Smith, D.C. L. 

Tur Acton: Tue Man anv wis Art. Henry De 
Halsalle. 


Possisu.tties iv Atuy Rerorm. The Earl of 


Cardigan, D.S.O, 

Tue Forure or tue Votunterns. J. L. Hammond. 

Hieuer Criticism AND THE Koray, T. H. Weir. 

Tue Geruan Evections—ayp Arrexr. H. B 
Butler. 

Tar Srock ExcuaNce AND THE PvuxBtic. 
Crammond. 

Tue Use or Names in tae Gospet or Sr. Mark. 
Rev. Cecil Delisle Burns. 

Foreies Arrarrs, Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Some Recent Books. ‘A Reader.” 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


R. ANDERSON & CoO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1381), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
lnsert Advertisemeuts at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Lustitutious, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., ou nitnmmienl 


Ed car 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
seriptions received by, Tuk OLpv Corner 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPaAny, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Tuk SuBscRIPTION NewsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Zaylor 
Building, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Lipraky, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Jown, 


Union Square, 


Chicago, 


Catherine 


a 
MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


A FASCINATING BOOK OF TRAVEL, 


The DESERT 
and the SOWN. 


Tales of Syrian Travel, 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL 
Frontispiece in Colour by J. S. Sarceyr, 
and 150 other Illustrations, 1 vol., 16s, ae ae 
“An enchanting example of travel lit 
worthy to staud by the side of Kinglake’s een 
Py ng oe 4 —- have little fear of readers who take 
it in band laying it down without readi 
word.’ "Spectator, ae 


AN IMPORTANT E BooK on EGYPT, 


EGYPT 
OF THE FUTURE. 


By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. net, 


“The author presents his case very lucidly and 
persuasively, and a perusal of this able little volume 
will well repay any student of the Eastern Question, 
the Egyptian Question, and the high politics of 
Europe.”’—DatLy TeL_eeRrapus, 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
A LITTLE TOUR 
IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
With Nlustratious by Joserm Penxeg xv. Cr. 8yo, 6g, 
{ Next week, 
TWO NEW VOLUMES, price 4s. each, will 
be published immediately of the New 
Edition of 
THE WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER.* 

Vol. IV.—PEER GYNT. 

Vol. VIIIL—AN ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE: THE WILD DUCK. 

Previously published— 

Vol. II.—THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND: 

THE PRETENDERS, 
Vol. I1I.—BRAND 
Vol. VI.—THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH: PILLARS 


OF SOCIETY. 
Vol. VIL.—A DOLL'S HOUSE: GHOSTS. 








The Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 61, 


1s On sale ol— 


HEDDA GABLER, 


which will te performed at the Court Theatre, 


6s. NEW NOVELS. 6s. 
MR. GALSWORTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE 


COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
Author of * The Man of Pespesty." 
ANSS MACNAUGHTAN'S NEW NOVEL. 
“To resist the charm of Hetty Du Cane one 
must be siugularly hari to please.’’—Spectator, 


THE EXPENSIVE 


MISS DU CANE, 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “A Lame Dog's Diary.” 
The first large impression of this 
novel was exhausted within a fort- 
night of its publication. it is now 
nearly out of print again, and a third 
jarqe impression is in the press. 











nuss UNDERHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
EveninG Stanparp,—" He that is fit to read, let 
him read” 


THE LOST WORD. 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
Author of * The Grey World.” 
**She writes vigorously and well, with a clear 
sense of the beauty of language and a uotable 
power of descriptiou.”’— Times, 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
MEMOIRS OF 


A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 
*“ At once humorous, in‘eresting, and character- 
istic of England about u century apo.” 
~Dauy Telegraph. 
* Prospectuses of these Works on 
application. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEM ANN, 
21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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— 


TO-DAY 


is Published the First Number of 


“THE NATION.” 


The New Liberal & Progressive 
Weekly Review 
(with which is incorporated ‘‘The Speaker”). 


Edited by Mr. H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


“The Nation” will stand as the exponent 
of Liberal and Progressive thought, embodying 
many of the best features of “ ‘fhe Speaker,” 
while transforming it into a thoroughly repre- 
sentative and powerful organ of Liberal opinion. 
Arrangements have been made for full and 
well-informed treatment of Continental and 
American politics and affairs, and home matters 
will be discussed from a broad standpoint of 
Liberalism. The First Issue will contain 
Articles by the Rt. Hon. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Winston Churchill, and 
a Poem by Mr. Thos. Hardy. 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, 
Price Gd,; Annual Subscription, 26s, 


144 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


DIALOGUES CONCERNING 
NATURAL RELIGION. 


By DAVID HUME. 
Reprinted, with an Introduction by BRUCE M‘EWEN, D.Phil. 
. 6d. net. 


“ All who are interested in the oan om of Hume's attitude towards the 
Christian faith should purchase this handsume edition of the dialogues. 
Scottish Review. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SOME LITTLE QUAKERS IN THEIR NURSERY. 
By M. CARTER STURGE. 2s. Gd. net. 

The Publisher's Circular.— Gives the best pictures we have ever come 
across of the up-brivgiug of small Quakers. 

The Times Literary Suyplement.— A study of old Quaker life and training ; 
entertaining but symwpatilietic, and with little humorous drawings, 

The Glasgow Herald,—** These reminiscences are charmingly written. They 
are quaint, and yet so simple and natural that it is quite impossible to read 
them withont interest and sympathy.’ 

The Guardian.—" Stories of peculiarities are given in the book, amusing in 
their odd remoteness from the ways of the world.” 

The Evening Standard and St. James's Gazet!e.--“ A beantiful little volume, 
bound in artistic yellow, and tied up, as it might be a Herrick anthology, with 
a yellow silk ribbon—inside are pleasant remiuiscences of youthful Quakerism 
and little drawings.” 

7. Western Daily Mercury.—*A most charming study of the juvenile 
min 
J. BAKER & SON, Clifton, Bristol. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM SPS . ore seer Hesitation in recommending tt! 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.""—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots 
Patent Leather, Gil Cloths, and ail POLISH 
- 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Varnished and Enamelled goods. 
BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


ee cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 
“tm by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Gnarauteed 
wi lowarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetlield Workhouse 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kintou 
Jacques, B.D. 








Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookcsmoore Road, Shefficid- 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


With a Preface by ANDREW LANG. 


LITERARY FORGERIES. 


By J. A. FARRER. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Farrer’s book is an interesting excursion into a singular field of 
research, and shoull be read with interest by all who care about the shady 
side of autograph collecting.”—Manchester Guardian. 








“Such a volume as this deserves a place beside Waterton’s 
‘ Essays.’ —DAILy TELEGRAPH, 


ANIMAL ARTISANS, 


AND OTHER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS 


By C. J. CORNISH, M.A., F.Z.S. 
With a Prefatory Memoir by his Widow, 2 Portraits of the 
Author, and 12 Drawings by Parren Witsox. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


**A book which, from the first page to the last, is full of curious knowledge 
of the habits and instincts of animals.’"—Standard, 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE, 


With Statistical Tables. By Sir Rorer Lerusniner, K.C.1LE., M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Un Monday nezt. 


SOCIALISM IN THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. By Harouir Cox, M.P. for the Borough of Preston (re- 
printed from the Kdinhurgh Review, October, 1906). Revised and 
Lxtended, 8vo, paper covers, 6d, net. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING IN CEYLON. 


By Harry Storey. With Contributions by Tuos. Farr, Lieut.-Col. E, 
Gorpow Kerves, F. L. Reeves, M. L. Writers, 8S. Parne-Gatiwer, &a 
_W ith 69 Illustrations from 1: Photographs aud 1 Map, Svo, 15s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 
“A Lifelike Hunting Story.” 


MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H.: a Novel. 
5 
By Erre Hussey. With Frontispiece by H. Pirrarp, and 6 Illustrations 
by G. D, Axmour. [On Monday next. 
“Miss Lavinia Badsworth is one of the sweetest heroines whose 

acquaintance the impressionable Baron has ever had the oppor- 
tunity of making.”-—The Baron de Book Worms in ‘“* Punch.” 

THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
NEW VOLUME. 

H. V. 8S. Eck, M.A., Rector of 


_ [On Me onday next, 




















By the Rev. 


Crown 8vo, 58. 


SIN. 


Beth nal Gr en. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES, 


ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL  BiO- 
GRAPHY. By the Right Hon. Sir James Sreruey, K.C.B. NEW 
EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 

Contents :—Vol. I.—I. Hildebrand. II, Saint Francis of Assisi. III. The 
Founders of Jesuitism. 1V. Martin Luther, V. The French Benedictines, 
VI. ‘The Port-Royalsts, 

Vol. IL.—I. Richard Baxter. II. The “ 
William Wilberforce. IV. The Clapham Sect.  V. 
Enthusiasm. VI. The Eels rue 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


Evangelical’’ Succession. III. 
The Historian of 





THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL Cloth, Leather, 
AND MR. HYDE, with other Fables. gilt top. gilt top. 
3y RosertT Louis STEVENSON _... . 2s. net... 3s, net 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
By CarRDINAL NEWMAN ..- 23. 6d. net...33.6d.net 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 
By RicHARD JEFFERIES. With Frontis- 
2s. net ... 3s. net 


piece Portrait . one 
Other Sele of the Library are in preparation, 


London, E.C, 


LONGHAES, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 


CORYDON: 


An Elegy in Memory of Matthew Arnold and Oxford. 
By REGINALD FANSHAWE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii¢114, 4s. Gd, net. 


Atheneum.—“ Both the thouglit and its expression bave a rare freshness and 
niividuality. There is more fundameutal brain-work in Mr, Fanshawe’s 224 
stanzas than in a score volumes of current minor verse. The evolution of the 
intellectual life of Oxford duriug the last sixty years is traced with knowledge 
aud insight, and there is some telicitous literary criticism by the way.” 

Bookman.—** The marked features of Mr. Fanshawes Elegy in memory of 
Matthew Arnold are its sustained dignity and restrviot. His verse is never 
negligeat, nor does his thought flag. When enthusiasm and emotion carry 
thought and heart away. asin the beautiful stanzas on Athens and Florence, 
or those ou Ruskin aud Swiuburne, the verse is full of poetry, lucidity, colour, 
and sound......Au Elegy full of beauty, and one long paean of the ideal." 








London: 


ITENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
jook II.—Positive Science. 

Look IIlL—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Look IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price Svs. 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


Svo, 16s. 1865. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note ou the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse 7vanslations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 68, 1881. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1907, 


Impertat Democracy axp Sociatist Revision: a Srupy oF Tur GERMAN 
Sitvatiox. By Calchas. 

“Tue Unknown Isie”: an Unrusiisnep Cuarter. By Pierre de Coulevain. 

Twenty Years aT THE House or Susiter. By Harold Boulton. 

Daummond or Hawrnornven. By R. Warwick Bond. 

Tue Brownie In Literature. By Thomas Bayne. 

THROUGH THE GeRMAN EvectioN: A Personal Experience. By V. Hussey 
Walsh. 

Loxpow Cotnry Coerem Frrance. By John Holt Schooling. 

Tue GovERNMENT AND THE Congo Free Srare. By Lord Monkswell, D.L., 





J.P. 

Tue Lirtine or tHE Bronté Vert: A New Stupy or tue Brontii Famivy. 
By J. Malham-Dembleby. 

Broruer Gives, rrom a X1Vrae Century Prost MS. By James Rhoades. 

Mr. MALLock AND THE ReconstRuction OF Beier. By David Balsillie. 

Tse Peers aND Kine Wituiam IV.: a Historic Examrir. By Harold 
Spender. 

Foreien Arrarrs: A C¥RONIQUE. 

Tut Movine Fincer Writes. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


Seventa THOUSAND. 


PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a Uric-acid-free Dict. 
6d. net; postage 1d. 
“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness im the pages of this 
Kittle pamphlet.”—Dundee Courier. 
SALINE STIMULATION i with Remarks on a Common Ill. 
. net; postage ld. 
“ The originality which begins in the title is sustained throughout, and not 
Jeast in the new application of old and famili»r facts.” 


From the Author—ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAT AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
YUTIONS in INDTA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crntrat 1515. 

Velegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonvos, Codes: Usicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








TO R=AD MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED Ginsoy. 
Price 2s. Gd. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘* on Sale * to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 
WICKINS & ©... 10 Lancashire Court. New Bond St.. London. W. 





OOKS. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all BRANCHES of 
LITERATURE, 
H. J. GLAISHER’S MARCH CATALOGUE NOW READY. Post- 
free. Books at Bargain Prices. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. —— . 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted Up. Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
tor 





Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 








—— 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW & RECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


CHILDE ROLAND, and other Poems 
By Atrrep Hexry Haryes Bert. 
‘The echoes of much real poetry reverberate in Mr. Bell's pages.” 


The boo ; — Evening Stand 
‘The book is fresh both in feeling and language. ; ard, 
interest by lovers of poetry.”—Scotsman. s Tt will be read with 


In royal 16mo, balf-bound in vellum, 2s, net. 


SEVEN SONNETS, By A. Joszrn Dp, 


Perques. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 4s. 6d. 


A STORY OF UNREST. A Drama ot 


Dreams. By B. Burrorp Rawirvyos. 

“* The most noticeable thing is the excellence of the blank verse... The To 
poe y soe first to —_ is really a fine piece of work, stately, melodious rae} 
inely descriptive......It is not often in these days that we get blank yer 
this grade.""— Whitehall Review. . - as 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s, 64. 


MARIA CREATR/X, and other Poems, 


By H. Passmore, M.A.. Author of * Leisurenble Studies,” “ The Things 

Beyond the Tomb,” ‘* The Sacred Vestments,” * The Signs of Spring,” de 

“They are lyrical as well as musical, and their quaint medieval charm is 
very attractive.’’—Churchman, 


In crown 80, Japanese vellum parchment, Is, 6d, net. 
POEMS. By W. E. Watxerpine. 
*‘A variety of creditable poems, narrative, descriptive, and lyric.”"—Rock, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE 


TREASURE OF THE SEA, 


A Book of Verse. By Sranitey Geratp Duny, 


“Mr. Dunn's work has freshness and brightness. It contains much that us 
sincerely felt, and well worked out into capable and rhythmical verse.”’ 
—Daily News, 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, stiff paper cover, 2s. net, 


LAYS OF THE “TRUE NORTH” 


and other Canadian Poems. By AGnes Mavtr Macuak, Author @ 
“Stories of New France,” ‘ Marjorie’s Canadian Winter,” “ Roland 
Graeme, Knight,” &e. 
“In this volume there is a good deal of real poetry, There is eloquenes, and 
there is pathos, and the author's best is very good indeed.” —Morniny Just, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, B.C, 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING AND 
MODERN DUTCH ARTISTS 
By E. B. GREENSHIELDS 





“His critical essays on Modern Dutch Masters reveal sound 
study and knowledge with a sure discriminative vision.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


Forty-Six Milustrations, 8s. Gd. net; postage 5d. 


London: ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand. 
And all Booksellers, 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


GPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 

PERMANENT AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRO- 

DUCTIONS of FAMOUS PICTURES—NUMEROUS 

EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART BY MASTERS 
OF ALL SCHOOLS, 


Framed Autotypes aré always acceptable Presents. 

Their artistic character 1enders them especially 

suitable for decorative purposes in homes of taste, 

whilst their modorate cost brings them within the 
reach of most lovers of Art. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


R0CKS.— We can supply anything that’s a BOOK, no 
matter when published. State wants. We offer Dod’s Peerage 1906 
(10s, 6d.), 3s. 6d.; Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, 3s. 6d.; Memoirs Lady Hamilton, 
3s. 6d.; Lever's Novels, 37 vols., hf.-mor., £16 16s.—Catalogues free. 
bought; any quantity HOLLAND BROS., Book Experts, 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
March, 1907. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


A PLEA FOR THE DEMOCRATISATION OF 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
By A UNIONIST FREE TRADER. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE NARROW SEAS. 
By H. W. WILSON. 
SOME LESSONS OF THE GERMAN GENERAL 


ELECTION. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER. 


THE TREASURY AND ITS CRITICS. 
By Sir AUGUSTUS HEMMING, G.C.M.G, 


THE EDALJI CASE. 
sy Professor CHURTON COLLINS. 
RECENT PLAYS. 
By Miss EVELINE GODLEY. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
By A. MAURICE LOW. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTI-VIVISEC- 
TION SOCIETIES. 
By Dr. STEPHEN PAGET. 


A RAMBLE IN RUSSIA. 
By Dr. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 
By the Right Hon. Sir ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 





SOME 


_% RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, SW. 


THE BOOKMAN 


For MARCH. 


With Presentation Piate Portrait of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The number contains an Article, profusely Illustrated, on 
EDINBURGH IN LITERATURE. 
By J. H. MILLAR, Author of “ A Literary History of Scotland.” 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY: Mr. EDWARD THOMAS, 
The Choice of Books: Herrick. By J. H. Lonnan. 
THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. —licsulis for March. 


Reviews of New Gooks by—wW. FE. A. Axor, T. E. Pace, 
Tuomas, Dr. Wittiam Barry, Artaur Ransome, Jonny SERGEAUNT, 


Tuomas Liorp, Epwarp Garnett. Y. 
Mane, Sir Hexpert Maxwewt, R. C, Macriz, Evizanetu Ler, &c., &c., &e. 
News Notes. Novel Notes. The Bookman’s Table. New Books of the Month. 

ILLUSTRATIONS—The Scott Monument— 
son—Edinburgh from Blackford Hill—Holyrood Palace and Arthur's 
Seat—Queensferry —Swanston Cottage—Hawthornlen—Craigcrook Castle 

Blackwood’s ‘Old Saloon”—Calton Hill—Edinburgh from Calton Hill 
—Edinburgh, Old Town—The Old Tolbooth. 

And Portraits of George Buchanan, William Drummond, Lord Jeffrey, 
Henry Mackenzie, Susan Ferrier, Robert Fergusson, James Hogg. Lock- 
hart, Hugh Miller, Aytoun, Christopher North, John Blackwood, John 
Hill Burton, Mrs. Oliphant, Professor Blackie; and of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Sir W. H. Russell, Mr. Edward Thomas, and Miss Evelyn 


Underhill. 
NOW READY, Gd. NET. 
tHTON, _Warwicl k _ Square, London, E.c 


“NEW” THEOLOGY. 


THE 
READ THE FOLLOWING WORKS BY 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 
(People’s Edition, Sixpence, F. Warne § Co.) 


MEN, POTENTIAL ANGELS OR DEVILS, BUT NOT “POTENTIAL 
CHRISTS.” 


Burns's Monument to Fergus- 


Foolscap vo, cloth, 1s, 6d., post-free. 


THE DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM. 
THE DIVINE IMMANENCE EXPLAINED. 
THE MYSTERY OF CREATION UNVEILED. 
THE QUESTION, “WHAT IS MAN?” ANSWERED. 
(People’s Edition under title “GOD, CREATION, MAN,” 
Sixpence, F. Warne Ss Co.) 


London: JAMES SPEIRS, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


| 








EDWARD | 


Y., Atrrep Norres, W. J. ve ra | Reflections. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


VOLUME ili. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 


VOLUME IIL, M—P. 2s. net. 
Vol. I., A—E; Vol. IL, F—L. 2s. net each, 





In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Previously pated: 





An Irish Story of Our Own Times, 


HER MAJESTY'S 3,5. x. 
REBELS. LYSAGHT. 6s. 


Academy.—“ To find fault ~ ‘Her Majesty's Rebels’ is difficult, and to 
praise it worthily is not easy; few Irish books of such goo: parts have come 
into our hands since Carleton's poke. 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. 


2s. 6d. 


LORD AVEBURY. §8vo, 








VOLUME il. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY GF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN 
By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In4vols. Vol. IIL, 8vo, 10s, 64, 


net 
10s. 6d. net each. 


y FC. SS. 


*,* Previously published, Vols, I. and IT., 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 
SCHILLER, M.A, D.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 











SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By Professor 


HENRY sIDGW i K. d5vo, &. 6d. net. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
DIPLOMACY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By Professor 
AMUS S. HERSHEY, Ph.D. vo, 12s, 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE: A BRIEF STUDY IN 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By EGLANTYNE JEBB. Crown Sro, with 


3 Maps, 4s. 6:1. net 
Standard. —“* Miss Jebb’s excellent little book is a P astion’ ome le of what 


should be done for every town and village in all broad Engla 
Cambridge Heview.—" This is a book of a new kind, It is important to 
have its sicilful examination and report upon the conditions of a town like 
Cambridge.” 
Westminster Gazette, 
the country.” 


THE EDUCA TICN QUESTION, 1870-1906. 

THE EDUCATION BILL OF 1906: an 
Analysis and a Comparison with the Preceding Acts. By 8. LOWRY 
PORTER, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 5vo, Is. met. 

Cambridge Review.—** The p:mphiet confines itse lf to matters of faet, aad 
seems to present quite a tair statement. 


—*A reflection in miniature of the social history of 








SKETCHES FROM UNDERGRADUATE 


LIFE. By STANLEY BARWELL. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
An Ewmbarr: i Commission. Blues A LBieycle Chuck. Academic 
Place aux Hommes. A Leinous Otfence. The Reading Man. 
The Kowing Man. A Binary Combination, &e., &e. 





| The ldorsey Man. 


THE OLYMPIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 
Tranelated inte English Verse. By CYRIL MAYNE, M.A., late Scholar 
of ee College, Cambridge, Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. net. 

Prof. R. TYRRELL, in the Academy.—** There are many who will have 
their poet in tefse, aud such will find Mr. Mayue's book & boon.” 


Scotsman, — Finent, musical, and spirited.” 
Glasgow Herald. ‘Mr. ayne’s version will give English re: saders a good 


idea of what was accounte d sublime and genuinely ay pee tic in Greece. 


A LETTER TO CLARION, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By HOLCOMBE INGLEBY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Daily News.—** This little volume should add to the meed of praise Mr. 
Ingleby bas obtained by his previous essays in verse. 


MENDELISM. by Rk. C. Punvert, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Enlarged, lémo, 
<s. net. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONCEPTION OF THE 


RLD. An Essay in Constructive Philosophy. By Professor 
MerHun KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 64, net. 


THE STEPS OF LIFE. Further Essays on 
Happiness. By Professor CARL HILTY. With an Introduction by 
Professor F. G. | PE ABODY. _Cr »wh Svo, 5s. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The MARCH Number contains: 

EARLY HOMES OF LONGFELLOW. by Sreruen Cam™err. 
JAY COOKE, AFTER THE CIVIL WAR: the Opening of the Great 

North-West. By E.Luis Paxson OneruoLrzer, 
Loves Saare IDEAS ON SCIENTIFIC HORTICULTURE, 

By vUGO DE VRIES. 

And numerous otber Stories and Articles of General Interest. 

















MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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The Victoria History of 
the Counties of England. 


General Editor—WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 


Geology—Botany—Palwontology—Natural History—Early Man 
—Anglo-Saxon Period—Roman England—Domesday Survey— 
Ecclesiastical History—Religious Houses—Political History— 
Social History—Schools—Sport—Forestry—Agriculture—Topo- 
graphy—Churches—Descents of Manors—Architecture—Family 
History, &c., with 
Many Thousands of Illustrations, Maps, and 
Coloured Ground Plans, 
Price per volume, in Cloth Gilt, 31s. 6d. net, 
payable as each volume is delivered. 
Also in Half Morocco and Full Morocco. Prices on application. 
Each County ts sold separatcly to Subscribers. 
The number of volumes per County varices. 


The following volumes have been issued :— 


Hampshire, 1 and 2. Norfolk, 1 and 2. Worcester, 
r and 2. Cumberland, 1 and 2. Hertfordshire, 1. 
Surrey, 1 and 2. Northamptonshire, 1 and 2, 
Essex, 1 and 2. Bedfordshire, 1. Warwick, 1. 
Buckingham, 1. Derby, 1. Durham, 1. Sussex, 1. 
Lancashire, 1. Devon, 1. Cornwall, 1. Somerset, 1. 
Nottingham, 1. Berkshire, 1. Lincoln, 2, York- 
shire, 1. Suffolk, 2. 
*,.* Further Volumes at short intervals until completion. 


For full detailed Prospectus, Descriptive Booklet, and all par- 
ticulars as to this unique and very important work, apply to 
Booksellers in Town or Country, to whom, if required, Specimen 
Volumes will be sent; or to the Publishers. 


Allied to, but independent of, the above COUNTY HISTORY 
are the Series of 


COUNTY FAMILY VOLUMES, 


price £5 5s. net each, cloth gilt—also in half morocco and full 
morocco—of which the following have appeared :— 


“Northamptonshire Families,” 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


“Hertfordshire Families,” 
Edited by DUNCAN WARRAND, M.A. 


Each volume limited to 500 copies, and the type has been 
distributed. 


Further Volumes will be issucd as completed. 





“ Hertfordshire Families.—The second volume of this sumptuous 
series well bears out the promise of the first. A year ago, in 
reviewing Mr. Barron’s volume on ‘ Northamptonshire Families,’ 
we called attention to the revolution which it was likely to make in 
current methods of genealogical science. Mr. Duncan Warrand 
ably continues the same tradition, and his worx is a 
model of scholarly accuracy and lucidity. The principle 
adopted is the owning of lands. The volume is at once an artistic 
masterpiece and a most careful and scientific treatise. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Warrand on his work, and also the projectors of the 
series who have found such competent scholars to undertake it.” 

—The Spectator. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., 
10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 











MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


Detailed Prospectuses of tre Works mentioned 
below will be sent post-free on application. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE FOREIGN DEST OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 
By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin) 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Mel. 
bourne. 

*,* This volume is intended to assist the ordinary student in 
realising the interdependence of literatures, and the special 
influences, both classical and medieval, which have contributed 
to the formation of English literature. 


NEW WORK SY SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


ELECTRONS; or, The Nature and 
Properties of Electricity. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc. (Lond.), Hon. D.Sc. (Oxon,) 
LL.D. (St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen), F.R.S., Vice. 
President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, ang 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. Demy 8yo, 
6s. net. 
Large post Svo, 6s. net. 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
Revised Translation with Notes by A. M. SELLAR, late 
Vice-Principal and Resident Lecturer, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. With a Map. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES 
BURNEY (Madame D’Arbliay). 
With a Selection from her Correspondence, and from the 
Journals of her Sisters. Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 
New Edition, Revised, 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
"Mrs. Ellis has done the editing admirably, and she must have brought 


infinite care and patience to an extremely laborious task.’’—ZJimes. 
**It is a work deserving all the care Mrs. Ellis has bestowed ou it.” 


—Athenzum. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 
Translated by E. W. LANE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A, 
Litt.D. In 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 





HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 
Each with Photogravure Frontispiece and many other 
Illustrations, 5s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionen Cust, M.V.0O., FSA, 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, and Keeper of the 
King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 

Nustrated Prospectus of the Series on application. 


THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 
Each in 1 vol., cloth, gilt tops, with numerous Full-page Tlus- 
trations and a Plan, crown 8vo, 63. net. 
NEW VOLUME. 

THE ART OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 
A Critical Survey of the Schools and Pictures as represented 
in the Royal Collection. By JULIA DE W. ADDISON. 
Full Prospectus of the Series on application. 








THE YORK LIBRARY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO ALMADINAH AND 


MECCAH. Edited by Lady Burroy. With an Introduction by Sranter 
Lane-Poour. 2 vols, 


CLASSIC TALES. Johnson's * Rasselas,’ Goldsmith's ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” Walpole’s “Castle of 
OUtranto.” With an Introduction by C. S. Feakensrpe, M.A, 


MRS. GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES.  Trans'ated 
by E. Foster. New and Revised Edition, with Considerable Additions, 
3 vols. [Ready shortly 

TROLLOPE’S THE WARDEN, With an Introduction 


by Feeveric Harrison. 
TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. 
TROLLOPE'S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
TROLLOPE’S SMALL HOUSS AT ALLINGTON. 


2 vols. 
TROLLOPE’S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 


2 vols. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 
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The FIGHTING CHANCE 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of “Cardigan.” Illustrated by Frep Pecrax. 
Price 6/- 
first Edition exhausted immediately on Publication. 
Second Edition nearly exhausted. 
Third Edition in preparation. 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’ and BSookstalls, 


The FIGHTING CHANCE 


The WORLD says :— 

“Distinctly a book to arrest attention. It is a powerful 
character study, so instinct with originality and force that 
it must stand out conspicuously.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 

“The ‘Fighting Chance’ is a novel of distinction and 
unusual cleverness, which should strengthen firmly th» 
author’s hold on the regard of the critical.” 


The FIGHTING CHANCE 


TRUTH says :— 
“By ‘The Fighting Chance’ Mr. Robert Chambers, an 


American novelist, will certainly secure the success he has 
already achieved in his own country.” 
The QUEEN says :— 
“This is a charming book.” 
The ATHENZUM says :— 
“Mr. Chambers has achieved anothor success.” 


The FIGHTING CHANCE 


The GRAPHIC says :— 
“Treated with unquestionable power.” 
The STANDARD says :— 
“A tremendously absorbing kind of novel.......Every page 
pulsates with the echo of the steps of real people with real 
thought, real life.” 


The FIGHTING CHANCE 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :— 

“Mr. Chambers gives us a striking picture of American 
society. ‘The Fighting Chance’ is undoubtedly a book 
to read.” 

The ACADEMY says :— 

“The cleverness, vivacity, and insight into human nature 
will deservedly secure for it as great a success in England 
as it already enjoys in America.” 


The FIGHTING CHANCE 


The WEEKLY SUN says :— 

“«The Fighting Chance’ is a really distinguished and 
attention-binding book, the best book, I think, that has 
been published since the New Year.” 

The DAILY MAIL says :— 

“It is a pleasure in these days to take up a novel which 
cannot be read through at one sitting, and forgotten as soon 
as it is laid down.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CARDIGAN. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net, 
THE RECKONING. 6s. 
THE MAID AT ARMS. 6s. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 6s. 
IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. 6s. 
IOLE. Illustrated, 5s. 
A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY. 6s. 


We desire to draw the attention of the 
reading public to a serious and rather 
sombre novel, which for its artistic 
honesty and for its sincerity alone is 
worthy of careful reading. It is a long 
novel, too consistently tragic, perhaps, 
for wide popularity ; but it will be read 
and remembered by that section of the 
public who look for something more 
actual, something closer to life, than can 
be found in a novel of mere entertain- 
ment. 


BARBARA 


BAYNTON, 6s. 
Author of “ Bush Studies.” 


Human 
Toll. 


“We reviewed Mrs. Baynton’s Bush Studies 
in 1903. The present book, which has a similar 
background, more than bears out the promise 
of that clever volume......Well worth the study 
of the amateur in fiction..... A brooding sense 
of actual tragedy informs every page. ‘The 
story is a closely wrought study of child-life 
from infancy to dawning womanhood. ‘The 
book has humour, and genuine humour. For 
its artistic honesty it deserves high praise.” 


—From the ATHEN/EUM. 


“He describes vividly, fearlessly, and truly. 
There are rousing pictures of warfare, and its 
very earnestness entitles the story to attention.” 


—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Old Fireproof: 


Being the Chaplain’s Story. 
By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. 


Reasons why the book should be read :— 


1. Because it is the work of an eye-witness, and it is a 
true picture, the scenes being real bits from the 
great South African drama. 

2. For its enthusiastic yet sane patriotism. 

3. For its plain statement of the true soldier's creed. 


4. For its presentment of the real officer and gentleman. 


An Officer’s Opinion of the Book. 


Col. writes :—“I could not put it down till 
I had read every word. There are, thank God, a 
good many such as ‘Old Fireproof,’ born leaders 
of men. To command volunteers needs something 
akin to a Bayard—one such as ‘Old Fireproof,’ 
The man must be a diamond of some sort, though 
a rough one. Rimington’s ‘Tigers’ would have 





gone through the mouth of Hell with him,” 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Limited, London. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
GEORGE CRABBE & HIS TIMES. 


By René Hvucuon, Lecturer in English Literature at the 
Faculty of Letters of the University of Nancy. Translated 
by Freprrick CiarKke. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN INDIA. 


By A. Yousur-Aur, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), M.RAS., 
Barrister-at-Law, of His Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 
With Illustrations, including Drawings by Native Artists. 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE STORY OF A SOCIAL WAR. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE’ BEEN. 


6s. 
“We recommend every one very heartily to get and to laugh over ‘ What 
Might Have Been.’ They will never regret it.......As a work of satire, too, it 
possesses a thousand quaint and unexpected delights.''—Standard, 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


DANIEL QUAYNE. By J. 5. Frercaer, 


Author of “The Threshing Floor,” &c. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
MARCH, 2s. 6d. 


MR. HALDANE’S ARMY SCHEME. Lieut.-Col. Atsacer PoLLock, 

THE REVOLT AGAINST MR. ROOSEVELT. Sypver Buooxs. 

A SCRUTINY OF SOCIALISM. F. Carre. 

THE COMING OF THE FLYING MACHINE. Berrnarp S. Gripert. 

THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. Micnart Macponaes, 

FREDERICK YORK POWELL. G. W. Proruero. 

*“*MIND AND MATTER”; cr, LEIBNITZ AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
J. Burter Burke. 

GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY—BYRON. G. S. Srreer. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF NOT BEING RESPECTABLE. C. E. Lawrence. 

THE MIND AND MANNERS OF A FLORENTINE MERCHANT OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Dr. Gurpo Braar. 

a a ot OF ALFRED DE MUSSET’S ‘‘L’ESPOIR 


F. W. Bovurpition. 
ON THE LINE. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Smith, Elder 8 Cos List. 
“Q's” NEW NOVEL. 


Ready on Friday Next. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POISON ISLAND. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“*Q”’). 


*.* A story of the year 1813 dealing, in “Q’s” 
inimitable style, with a hidden treasure. 


AMALIA, ® GRaHam 


HOPE. 6s. 
Author of “A Cardinal and his Conscience,” &c. 


ATuryecm.—‘ Amalia is a delightful little person....... The story of her 
marriage with an unknown bridegroom, and her introduction to his kingdom, 
is charmingly told.” 





LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
Gvuarpian.—“ A collection of letters on every sort of subject, by one who 
is a shrewd observer acd the mistress of a graceful and fluent style.” 


A VISION OF INDIA. sionev cow. 


SECOND EDITION, with 32 pages of Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
“*A& book which ! would respectfully recommend hon. 
members to read.’—Mir. JOHN MORLEY, in the House of 
Commons, July 20th, 1906. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 
By 8.G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

Txors.—‘‘ All Miss Tallentyre’s portraits stand out clear and sharp in this 

graphic book, which deserves an honoured and permauent place in the library.”’ 








PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 
Papers. By the Author of ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. 
AtuEexazvumM.—“ Will be enjoyed by all who read them.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











TO-DAY I8 PUBLISHED THE 


Special Gardening Number 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


which contains the jollowing :— 


THE HEAD GARDENER AND THE pre. 
VENTION OF CORRUPTION ACT, 1906. 


TO SHOW OR NOT TO SHOW. 

A NEW WAY WITH PELARGONIUMS. 
GROUPING THE NOBLER TREES. 
SPRING PLANTING. 

THE BEST OF THE BRASSICAS. 

ON MAKING A GARDEN PAY. 
SUN-DIALS, AND HOW TO PLACE THEw. 


Among other Articles of interest to Country-House 
readers are :— 

THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XX. Beer. By 
ROTHERAN Honst. 

THE PRIDE OF MARCH. 

LUCK IN HUNTING. By “Marntop.” 

THE GROUSE DISEASE REPORT. 

SHIRE HORSES AT ISLINGTON. 


TORPIDS AT OXFORD. 


Portrait of the Week: MRS. MALONE, 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. AW letters for whieh 
remuneration is sought should be wrilten on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 






NEW BOOKS. 





A 


NOTICE.—The Second Volume of the GREAT WORK on the 
Russo-Japanese War by Sir Ian Hamilton, containing accurate 
and striking accounts of the tremendous battles of Liaoyang 
and the Shaho, is Now Ready in large quantities at all Book- 
sellers’ and Libraries. Another Large Impression of the First 
Volume is Just Ready—the two volumes, which can be bought 
separately, forming ‘‘one of the most perfect military 
narratives in the language.”’ 


A Staff Officer’s 
Scrap-Book. 


By Lieut.-General 


SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


With numerous Maps, Panoramic Sketches, and Illustrations, 


Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 18s. net each. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—* Sir Ian’s second volume is a happy complement of the 
first. Written in the same unrestrained and brilliant style, never dry or overweighted 
with military terminology, it isa work from the facile pen of an observant, clever an 
cultivated gentleman, in which all who delight in the best books of travel and adventure 
will revel. It is a book of war and adventure from cover to cover, and there are rides, 
toils and sufferings which both chill and fire the blood.” 


~ 


The STANDARD.—* Sir Ian Hamilton's big book is too modestly named. It is a 
responsible picture of the Russo-Japanese War, written by an English general who had 
exceptional opportunities of following the dramatic course of events and who speaks 
with the authority of a trained military expert. The book’s chief value and its supreme 
attraction lie in the realistic vigour of the narrative, and the enviable skill with which 
every aspect of the Russo-Japanese War, so far as the writer was an eye-witness of it, is 
depicted in crisp and telling phrase and with straightforward candour.” 


The WORLD.—* This valuable work will not appeal less to the general than to the 
professional reader, for Sir lan does not overlook any opportunity of relieving the tale of 
slaughter by importing incidents of human interest. The author is to be congratulated 
on adding a great literary success to the skill jand tact with which he discharged 


o 


delicate mission.” 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


A PICNIC PARTY IN WILDEST AFRICA. 


Being a Sketch of a Winter's Trip to some of the Unknown Waters of the Upper 
Nile. By C. W. L. BULPETT. Demy dvo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s, 6d. net. 


MEMORIES. By Major-General Sir Owen 
BURNE, G.C.LE., K,C.S.L. ; Demy Svo, with Illustrations, 15s. net. 


The WORLD.—“ Sir Owen will establish his reputation as a raconteur by the number of good stories 
about celebrated people which caine within his personal experience.” 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS. (Bentham—J. S. Mill— 


Thomas Carlyle—Cebden—Mazzini—T. H. Green.) By JOHN MacCUNN, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EXISTENCE. by 


NORMAN PEARSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE 


CHRONICLES OF MOREA. A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. By 


TUDOR 


Sir RENNELL RODD. G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G.. C.B., Author of “ Customs and Lore of | 


Modern Greece,” “* Feda, and other Poems,” “The Unknown Madonna,” “ Ballads of 
the Fleet,” &c. 2 vols. demy Svo, with Illustrations and Map, 25s. net 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Sir Reunell Rodd’s work should be welcomed in many libraries as filling 
a gap left by his forerunners in our historical knowledge. There is certainly no English book which 
pertorms anything like the same piece of service.” 


THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. 


Author of “The Queen's Poor.” 6s. 

The SPECTATOR, —“ Taken as a whole, we believe that there is to be found in the book we are now 
notiange more wisdom on the problems of poverty thau in half the books on political economy aud 
tuclulory published within the present generation. It isa veritable armoury of wit and good sense for 
those who are determiuel to oppose the attucks of the Socialists ou the family and who meau to resist 
with ail their might the pauper-sation of the uation.” 


NEW EDITION. 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. 


Selected and Edited by her Son, BERNARD HOLLAND. 


By M. Loane, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net 


INEW NOVELS 
CLEVER ‘WRITERS. 


SUNDERED STREAMS 


By REGINALD FARRER, 
Author of “The House of Shadows.” 6s. 


SUNDERED STREAMS 


“A story of uncommon brilliance. The 
book is strong, merciless, logical.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
“A strong and interesting story.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE 


SUNDERED STREAMS 


New Tale of ireland To-day by the 
Author of “The Seething Pot.” 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of “ Hyacinth ” and “ The Seething 
Pot.” 6s. 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH 


“Few books written during recent years 
about Ireland have attracted more atten- 
tion than those which bear the name of 
‘George A. Birmingham.’ This book is a 
‘live’ one, and the men and women whom 
it depicts are those of the Ireland of our 
own day.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH 


THE GOLDEN HAWK 


By EDITH RICKERT, 
Author of “Folly ” and “The Reaper.” 6s. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK 


“The cleverness of ‘The Golden Hawk’ 
is evident in every line. The colour of tho 
| bright sunshiny scenes in the South of 
France, the marvellously clear depiction of 
the characters, and the weaving of simple 
rural incidents into a particularly en- 

thralling story are all beyond praise.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK 








London: KDWARD AKNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox 


Street, Bond Street, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


SIR GEORGE STOKES. MEMOIR AND! THE FRENCH MONARCHY, 1488-1789 


SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE 


2 vols. demy Srv. 4 plates, 248. net 
Selected and Arranged by Joseru Larmor, F.R.S. 


In addition to the memoir and the scientific correspondence, the book 
contains appreciations by Professor E. D, Liveing, the late Sir Michael 
Foster, Sir W. Huggins, aud the Bishop of Bristol, The memoir by Mrs. 
Laurence Humphry, daughter of Sir George Stokes, tells simply and sincerely 
Wit mavnerof man be was, 

“The publication of his correspondence should add considerably tu his 
reputation, since it shows clearly his influence on the progress of physical 


acivuce apd the position that he occupied among his fellow workers.” 
—Scotsman. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER IN 
THE MIRROR OF EARLY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By Epmunp Dats, M.A., D.Litt. 


The object of this book is to illustrate, by means of extracts from con- 
temporary writers, the ever-developing character of the Englishman in the 
successive ages of his early career. The author pricks in, as 1t were, literary 
illustrations upon the background of history, so giving to the study of the 
period added interest aud cleurer definition. 

“ A remarkably interesting volume, which proves—if proof be needed—that 
contemporary literature is the most illuminating and accurate source of 
information for the historical student.”—Duily Graphic. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION 


Demy 8vo. 4 maps, 7s. 6d. net 


By H. Munro Cuapwick, Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. 

“Mr. Chadwick is not one of those philologists who confine themselves to 
the history of vowel-sounds. He uses that history to reconstruct the history 
of the nation that uttered them; and he calls evidence from historians, Greek, 
Boman, and Teuton, and from ancieut laws and customs, from religions, from 

ds and brooch from Beowulf and Widsith | His book is] welcome 
asa stimulus to work in a field that has obtained far less attention than it 
deserves, ’’—Scotsman. 


DE REPUBLICA ANGLORUM. A DIS- 
COURSE ON THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
ENGLAND, BY SIR THOMAS SMITH 


Crown 8vo. 4s. net 
With a Preface by the late Professor 


Royal 8vo. 83. net 





Edited by L. Atston. 
F. W. Marrvanp. 


This is a new edition of the well-known treatise by Queen Elizabeth's 
Secretary of State, first published in 1583. 

“Tt seemed fit and proper, says Professor Maitland, that the new edition 
should proceed from the Press of the University of which Sir Thomas Smith 
was in his day one of the most illustrious sons. The work, which Mr. 
Alston has edited exceliently, is in three books.......The introduction and 
appendices are admirable.’’"—Law Magazine. 


EDUCATION DURING THE RENAISSANCE, 
1400-1600 


By Professor W. H. Woopwarp. 


“If there is ever to come a day when educational controversies are really 
concerned with education, it must come largely through the efforts of such 
writers as Professor Woodward.......[ His book} is not a pedagogic treatise ; it 
ys a series of essays on a number of individuals who expressed ideas on 
education. ‘Taken together they may be said to sum up what the men of the 
Renaissance have to tell us on the difficult problem of how the young citizen 
ought to be equipped for the battle of life.""—Daily News. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS 
AND TO PHILEMON 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


Edited by A. Luxyn Witwiams, B.D., Vicar of Guilden 
Morden. (Cambridge Greek Testaments.) 


This is a new volume added to the well-known series of Cambridge Greek 
Testaments. As in other volumes of the series, there is a full Introduction 
avd Commentary, a well-printel text—that of Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort— 
Notes and Indices ; while for the present book the Editor has made an in- 
dependent examination of the language and thoughts of the Epistle. 


THE DATE OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO 
THE GALATIANS 


By Doveras Rounp, M.A Crown 8vo. 2s. net 


In this book, the purpose of which is to endeavour to show that the Epistle 
was written before and not after the Council at Jerusalem, the author argues 
that while the earlier date 1s free from any materia! objection and removes 
many difficulties, any later date is beset with objections. The Epistle to the 
Galatians, as Professor Ramsay has said, is a document of the highest 
importance for students of history. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 





Crown 8vo. 2 vols, 4 maps, 9s, 

By A. J. Grant, M.A., Professor of History in the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. 

“Mr. Grant gives us a clear, consecutive, and reasoned account, economic 


and political, from the Renascence to the Revulution, of the authoritative or 
centralised system of France, the Absolute Monarchy.”—Morning Post. 

_ “Professor Grant's history faithfully carries out the aim of the series, It 
is a judicious, well-proportioned, ant readable work it micht be described 
a3 a judicious mean between the popular hanitbook and the work which 
appeais to the studeuts of histories ju six volumes.” —Scotsmaa. 


SPAIN : ITS GREATNESS AND DECAY, 
1479-1788 


Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


By Martin A. 8S. Hume. 
Armstrona, M.A. 


“The most lucid and consecutive history of the Spanish Monarchy duri 
the last two centuries There is not a page ebich te not rich = oes 
anecdote, while his narrative keeps the reader's attention fixed on the main 
subject—the steady decline of Spain.""—Morning Post. 

“Here in a succiuet form we -have a clear picture of the decay of a nation 
which in its time has had some of the most magnificent opportunities kuown 
to modern history.” —Yorkshire J’ost. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY & NAPOLEONIC 
ERA, 1789-1815 ) 


Fifth Impressio:. Crown Sco. 6 maps and plans, 4s, 6d. 
By J. Hoxtuanp Ross, Litt.D. 


“(The author) has admirably worked out the central idea, which he has 
made the cardinal feature of his work; he has grouped his facts around it 
with remarkable skill; he has, forthe most part, placed events in their true pro- 
portions aud just significance ; he has described the actors, in the great scenes 
he sets out, well. His uarrative is well arranged aud attractive; his informa. 
tion aud research are copious."’"—Academy. ‘ 


MODERN SPAIN, 1815-1898 


Crown 8ro, 1 map, 78. 6d. 


By H. Borter Crarxe, M.A. With a Memoir of the 
Author by the Rev. W. H. Hurron, B.D. 


“The present volume is a work of undoubted authority, and exhibits acom. 
plete mastery of the subject in all its details. It isa book written, as it were, 
from within, from a personal knowledge of the country and the people. Mr. 
Butler Clarke had kuown Spain frow a boy, and his courtesy and kinduess won 
him a very large number of Spanish friends He was thus able to obtain his 
facts at first hand, and his histury becomes the more vivid and valuable in conse- 
queace.”’—Spectator, 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 2 maps, 6s, 
Vith an Introduction by Epwarp 


Crown 8vo. 3 maps, 6s. 
By F. H. Serre. 


“The best account yet printed in England of the growth of Russia during 
the last century This book will not only be useful to the general reader, 
bat it forms a handy reference-book which any student of the Eastern 
Question will be glad to have within easy reach. It is accurate in detail, there 
are some useful maps, a good bibliography and an adequate index.” 

. ; —Pali Mall Gazette, 

“ A vigorous narrative of events is here combined with a brilliant power of 
generalisation.”’—Datly Neves, 


SCANDINAVIA. A _ POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF DENMARK, NORWAY AND 
SWEDEN, 1513-1900 


Crown 8vo. 5 maps, 7s. 6d. 
By R. Nisset Barn. 


“ He is indeed.always clear and vigorous, and has shown a thorough sense 
of proportion in his selective treatmeut of the voluminous materials at hand. 

... There is no book in English that deals in such a scholarly and concise 
manner with the whole range of Scandinavian history through the five 
centuries of ceaseless mutation and development."—Literary World. 


“ Mr. Bain’s story is, by force of circumstances, highly compressed, but he 
has succeeded in making it both clear and attractive."’"—Speciatur, 


EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST 


Crown 8vo. 4 maps, 7s. 6d. 


By Sir R. K. Dovetias, Keeper of Oriental Printed Books 
and MSS., British Museum. 


“This excellent little work sets forth affairs in a manner which can be 
understood by the novice and which will prove of no little use to the learned. 
Any one who would rightly understand the history that is now beivg made in 
the Far East should read carefully this learned yet perspicuous short history.’ 

—Academy. 

“Sir Robert Douglas has produced a most valuable text-book un a very 

difficult subject, and one that should be studied as well as read.” 
—Athenzum, 


London, FetterLane: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE: c.F. Clay, Manager 
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